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Vision 


By Gwilym O. Griffith 


SOUGHT me the Crucified, in Joseph’s garden I 
sought him : 
There came to me those who cried: 
for we have unthought him.” 
* Have ye taken my Lord,’’I said, “ and know I not 
where ye have laid him ?” 
* By mind of man was he made ; the same,”’ 
* hath unmade him. 
Yea, call on him nevermore : 
him : 
Fabled as Odin and Thor,—we, the Critics, have 
quelled him. 
He who was Myth and not Man,—lightly we over- 
turned him, 
Then with the effigy ran to the market-place and there 
burned him. 
The Phantom to whom ye have prayed,—we, 
Critics, have laid it: 
By mind of man was it made, and mind of man hath 
‘unmade =: 


“ He is not, 


saidthey, 


none hath ever beheld 


the 


Thus they spake, and I wept, by the gréive of my lost 
illusion : 

Into the shadows I crept, who believed and was put to 
confusion. 

Then through the darkness there came Another and 
stood beside me: 

Cried I; ** Dost sorrow the same, or art thou come to 
deride me ?”’ 

And he: “To deride thee ?—nay! 


But wherefore, 
son, dost thou doubt me?” 


Then, sudden, I knew it was day; the dawn flamed ; 


golden about me ; 
And I stood in the Garden with Him, and the lilies 
blossomed around me, 
And the light of the sun was dim for the light of His 
face who found me. 
Brook yn, N. Y. 








To Reach Many 

That which is likely to help the most people is 
something which has helped one person most. Let 
us remember this as we seek to be of use to others. 
We need not spend time arid energy in hunting for 
something that seems to have the most universal ap- 
peal to mankind. We need not try to ‘‘ generalize,"’ 
and ask ourselves what are the widest interests of 
humanity, what will reach the many as over against 
the few. All we need to do is to take our own case, 
and make sure what is the best thing that has ever 
come to us,—the best truth, the best experience, the 
best achievement, the best blessing. It may be some- 
thing so very personal, so remote from the usual 


experience of -others, that we think it can have no 


value or interest to others. That only shows how lit- 
tle we know our fellows. For if we share with others 
the blessing that means most to us, we shall be help- 
ing more persons than we. could ever reach in any 
other way. Individual experience reaches the thou- 
sands. ‘That is why personal testimonials sell patent 
medicines and breakfast foods. It is also why the 
giving of ‘‘testimonies’’ is one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the gospel meetings that rescue souls 
out of hell. As Sunday-school teacher, personal 
worker, leader of a meeting, pastor or preacher, 
parent or friend, be concerned to give out to others 
only what looms biggest and best in your own most 
personal and intimate life, and God can abundantly 


use you. His best is given you to be shared with 
many. 

— 
Grave- Digging 


‘*Our.troubles begin when we can do as we 
please,'' says Dr. John Douglas Adam. But God 
mercifully relieves us of too much trouble of that sort. 
‘« There are obstacles in the way of every one of us: 
thank God for that."" So let us welcome the things 
that lie squarely across our pathway to-day ; they are 
put there to climb up on and get higher, to exercise 
ourselves upon and get stronger, to look through and 
beyond without seeing, and thus deepen the vision of 
our faith. If we do not want the best things in life, 
they will not be forced on us; we can evade them by 
dodging difficulties. But in so doing it is well to re- 
member that ‘‘to deliberately choose the easy thing 


_is to dig the grave of your personal power."’ 


x 
** Making Good” in All Our Work 


Jesus Christ is an expert in the particular line of 
work that you are called upon to do, _ It matters not 
what the work is, if only it is not sin: whether it is 
so-called secular or religious, technical, professional, 
scientific, commercial, or-in the household, he knows 
more about it and its laws of success than any one else 
you know. If yours is the work of a salesman, he 
knows the laws of human nature, of supply and de- 
mand, of convincing presentation, better than the best 
salesman that ever traveled. If you are a physician, 


The Swindle of 


HE highest and most valuable work always comes 
from inspiration, but inspiration comes from 
work that often looks like anything but what is 

high or valuable. It is easy to praise the great gift 
when it comes, but it is not easy to recognize when it 
is coming, or from what unlikely directions it may 
arrive, Thusitis that many go through life appreciat- 
ing how great a thing it is to act and to work out a 
spontaneous impulse, but as a matter of fact finding 
less and less of that impulse, and ending in deep per- 
plexity about it all Many have gotten it into their 
heads that it is not worth while to attack the programs 
they have formed because they do not quite feel as 
they want to feel when they begin, and the years go by 
and leave them waiting for that spontaneity which 
never seems to come. 

How we impoverish life by waiting until we feel like 
doing something! Dr. Johnson said he never felt like 
it, and that he would always rather not work. He 
simply did it, and in the course of doing it the feeling 
came. Catulle Mendes, the French writer, has told us 
in the most graphic terms of how every day of his life 
he would wait and struggle through the forenoon to 
get the requisite inspiration forthe writing he knew he 
must do. He would struggle and wrestle until he got 
farther and farther away. from it, and then toward 
two o'clock in the afternoon, in utter despair, and 
feeling perfectly wooden, yet knowing that he: must do 





he knows the body and its laws of health and healing 
as no one but the Creator and Master Physician can. 
So of all technical work,—telephony, telegraphy, en- 
gineering, invention : no one can see through their 
intricacies as keenly and unerringly as He in whom 
all things hold together. In the human relationships 
of any business, the administration of the work and 
the management of human beings to bring out their 
best efficiency, is any one equal to the Man who 
founded and administers the final religion of the world, 
and who chose and trained the men upon whom its 
earliest achievements depended ? In the homely tasks 
of housekeeping, —cooking, sewing, and all the rest 
of it,—Jesus again knows more about it and just how 
it is best to be done than the busiest Martha that ever 
lived. So it is pretty important to let our Christ him- 
self be the absolute master of our work. It is better 
still to recognize that it is not our work at all, but his, 
his only and all his ; and therefore to give him the un- 
disputed direction and doing of it all. This we may 
do if we hand him the keys of our life and ask him 
to occupy and possess us and fill us with himself for- 
ever. Then we shall have an Expert indeed’ in re- 
sponsible charge of the work that people think we are 
doing. His work never fails ; it cannot fail even when 
we let him do it through us. 


=< 
Wrongly Placed Carefulness 


No man ought to attempt to make right everything 
that his life touches. He could not do it if he should 
try ; and his trying only blocks his usefulness in direc- 
tions where it ought to count for more, Itis not a 
business man’s duty, for example, to pick up every 
scrap of dust or rubbish he may see on the floors of 
his house, or on the pavements between his house 
and office, before starting on the day's work. In 
writing of the great purposefulness of the man Jesus, 
Professor Stalker has said : ‘‘ This imparted an earnest- 
ness and rapidity of execution to His life which most 
lives altogether lack. It saved Him, too, from that 
dispersion of energy on details, and carefulness about 
little things, on which those who obey no definite call 
throw themselves away.’’ ' We must let many things 
go undone if we would accomplish that which is com- 
mitted to us. 


< 


the Spontaneous 


it, he would take up the pen and begin. After much 
drudgery and conquering the pain of beginning, he 
would find that he got on very well, But he said it 
was always the same experience over again. The in- 
spiration did not come until he was well under way 
and had largely forgotten about it, and not until he had 
determined to do without it if necessary. 

Life is full of desert, useless periods, made so by 
our waiting and waiting until we felt like doing the 
good things we had planned. The tragedy of sterility 
has descended upon the very lives that appreciated in- 
spiration and exuberance at their full worth, but did 
not appreciate the fact that they come midway in toil 
and not at the threshold of it. Life is spoiled without 
inspiration, and spoiled by waiting for it. A business 
man of serious purpose who had always intended some 
day to make his profession of faith in Christ, but had 
delayed for years because he wanted, when he did it, 
to feel that he did it with appropriate emotions, sat.in 
church one morning and thought how many years he 
had waited for these emotions and they had not come. 
All that time that duty had lain straight in frdént of 
him. Looking life squarely in the face, he saw that, 
while it might be an added pleasure to him if he 
could take the step with sudden and@ spontaneous 
warmth, he had no right to demand that luxury. So 
he went straight to the minister and told him that he 
wished to make an end of this waiting, do his duty, . 
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and let the emotions come when they would. The 
warmth came afterward. 

It is one of the most plausible and most wasteful 
of all the deceits which despoil our spiritual life to think 
that what we do is of value only when we feel like it. 
A man says to himself; ‘* What is the use of my going 
to church when I would much rather be at home or 
taking my plegsure out-doors? Isn't it hypocrisy for 
me to go with my dull, languid feelings, and appear 
by my actions to be in accord with a service which is 
out with my mood?'’ No, his worship is no more 
vitiated by such an infirmity than is his work for his 
employer, for whom he works weeks on end when all 
the time he wishes he could break away and be out in 
the fields, We set up in our religious life some high- 
seeming and poetic sounding test which we wish our re- 
ligion to match, and then feel excused for all manner 
of irreligiousness until we can meet it; and as we 
never can meet it we drop our spiritual obligations and 
at the same time make a virtue of this. We often 
pour scorn on the really nobler soul who goes straight 
on doing his duties whether he feels like it or not. 
One can swindle himself into beliefs that will excuse 
all manner of indolence and neglect and spiritual 
impoverishment by just setting himself some foolish 
maxims about spontaneity being necessary to the 
best work and service. Only that man achieves 
a large measure of this gift who will work on just the 
same whether he has it or not. 

Dr. Denney, who is doing so much to set things 
right in theology, and doing it so patiently and quietly, 
has spoken some strong words about our making the 
work of Christ of no effect by refusing to accept it 
until we can be sure that we have in ourselves just the 
right feelings toward it. He speaks of that noble and 
massive character Dr. Pusey, who persecuted himself 
with life-long scruples lest he should not be meeting 
Christ's work with an adequate realization or a suf- 
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ficient receptiveness or appreciation or feeling. Dr. 
Pusey fell into penance, and lost something of the joy 


‘of the Christian life by looking at his ‘‘ sin as a load for 
Christ ° 


him to carry rather than for grace to remove."’ 
has to warm his own place in our hearts by his own 
presence there. The warmth does not come until he 
comes, but it is within the power of the chilled and 
conventional heart at least to open the door. “We 
must not wait until we thoroughly feel like it to admit 
Christ. Itis by admitting him even when we feel how 
scanty our hospitality that we gain the power to be 
hospitable. 

Dr. Bushnell once used the figure of a city which 
had two sources of water-supply. The one was in the 
hills and descended by its own force. The other was 
below the level of the city and had to be brought up 
by pumps. When the upper supply failed, the power 
was thrown upon the pumps and the lake supply was 
brought up and filled the mains. ‘The people of the 
city would not know which supply it was that they 
were getting. They only knew that someway the 
mains were always full. There might be a little more 
poetry, if one ever stopped to think about it, in the 
water coming with easy rush from the hills ; but after 
all the water was the same, and it was God's force that 
was used in either case. And there is much poetry 
in pumps, with their rhythmic, certain, dependable 
beat. Our ease in life is closely connected with 
the certainty that some people will do their work in 
season and out of season and whether they feel like it or 
not. But lifedrags and becomes anxious and: burden- 
some to us when we have to depend upon people who 
stop everything at intervals by waiting until they feel 
more like it. So whether we take our supply from the 


hills or the lower level, it is all one in the end. And 
as for spontaneity, the one who will receive the most 
of it is the one who will go on just the same whether 
he gets it or not. 





God’s Love, Famine, and Plague 

God is love. And his children’suffer. So it is 
that there constantly arise in the minds of some of 
his children such questions as the following, from a 
business man in New York State : 


How can you reconcile the awful famines in China and 
India, and the terrible visitations of the plague in Manchuria, 
with the love of God? Can it be possible that the sufferings 
of these people will result in their eternal salvation ? 


It is not necessary that we should understand God's 
management of the universe in order to believe in it 
as the best management that omnipotent love can de- 
vise. If by ‘‘reconcile’’ this inquirer means that 
we should possess a full and satisfying explanation of 
this matter, he is asking for something that God him- 
self probably could not convey to us while we are in 
the narrow limits of the flesh and of our very finite 
minds. Human parents do many things for their 
children which it is difficult for the children to ‘ rec- 
oncile'’ with their parents’ love. Some day they learn 
the why of these things, and are glad. Some day we 
shall learn the why, and be glad. 

But even now and here we can see certain facts 
very plainly. One such fact is that famine and 
plague are the results of sin : and what we call the 
‘‘results’’ of sin are iz every instance God's loving 
call to us to turn away from sin and come back into 
the oneness with him that he planned for us. Even 
the full, dread wages of sin which is death—the second 
death—is such a call of God’s love. Jt has been 
plainly foretold to mankind ; and in it God's love 
speaks pleadingly. 

Famine and plague rage worst where there is least 
of God in human life. It has been pointed out that 
there are no great famines except in the non-Christian 
lands of the world ; and the same would seem to be 
true of great plague visitations. Christianity and 
famine, Christianity and plague, do not go together. 
Is it not fair to lay the emphasis quite as much upon 
man's rejection of God's love as the cause of famine 
and plague, as upon God's love as the sole cause of it ? 
There are no famines and plagues for those who dwell 
in heaven. There were none in the garden of Eden. 
There will be none on earth when God's will is done 
on earth as it is in heaven. 

But why should Christian people seem to feel the 
horror of famine and plague in those non-Christian 
lands so much more keenly than they do the horror 
of the sin that is there? ‘The one has only to do 





with the body: a little physical suffering, a little 
shorter time of dwelling on this earth ; that is all. 
The other has to do with the spirit, and with eternity. 
When Christendom is concerned as much over heath- 
endom’s need of Christ as over its need of grain and 
health, the famines and plagues will forever be done 
away with; and not until then. We are to blame for 
the famines in China and India, and the plague in 
Manchuria. How can we reconcile our failure to 
take our Christ into those lands, with the fact that 
God still loves us? That is a harder question to an- 
swer. 

There does not appear to be any reason to believe 
that the awful sin-results from which the non-Chris- 
tian lands are suffering should work out to the eternal 
salvation of those whose life on earth is thus short- 
ened. Christ is the only way of life : not famine or 
plague. . On the other hand, one who is going to live 
or die without Christ would not seem to be any the 
worse off for a shortening of a life of sin here on 
earth, We are so prone to measure everything by 
the standards of the body and of this earth ; and they 
are the least important things in any human life. 


x 
Try a Joash Day! 


It is usually those who have not made a full, out- 
and-out trial of God’s own way of giving, as the best 
method of securing the money that is needed in the 
Lord’s work, who cling to the idea that it is ever 
necessary to coax money out of people by offering 
them merchandise or entertainment in return. Par- 
ticularly is it true that those who have least to give 
respond most generously and gladly to calls for out- 
right giving when this privilege is extended to them. 

This was strikingly illustrated a few years ago in the 
Markham Memorial Presbyterian Church of St. Louis, 
of which the Rev. John T. Faris was then pastor. 
The plan that they tried was based on the Joash inci- 
dent in 2 Kings 12. It was described in these columns 
four years ago ; but the description is worth reprint- 
ing as a very practical ‘‘ follow-up sidelight’’ on the 
recent Sunday-school lesson. 

It had been the custom there to raise money by en- 
tertainments, suppers, and socials. Finally a bazar 
was held for one week, preceding an evangelistic 
campaign, in order to rise money to help pay the ex- 
penses of the meeting. With difficulty some of the 
more thoughtful members restrained themselves until 
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the week drew to aclose. Then they rose in righteous 
wrath, and not only drove out the bazar, but managed 
to have it decreed that never again should the church 
building in which they worshiped God be used as a 
house of merchandise. Weré they handicapped by 
the determination to exclude bazars? Here is Mr. 
Faris’ word as to the experiences that followed : 


The problem before us was unusually difficult, for this is a 
church of working folks. ‘There are four hundred members. 
Every man, every woman, and scores of the children work in 
factory, in shop, or in the kitchen—many of them in other peo- 
ple's kitchens, Not more than a dozen families live in more 
than three rooms. Many have but two rooms. They were 
already giving—as some friends outside of the church thought 
—beyond their means. Now they must increase their gifts by 
the amount previously secured from the abandoned festivals 
and entertainments. 

After earnest conference and prayer, the officers determined 
to call on the poe for a month of self-denial. ‘The current 
Sunday-school lesson—the story of the plan of King Joash to 
raise money for the repairs of the temple, after other plans had 
failed (2 Kings 12)—suggested the method. Early in December 
a letter was sent to every member of church and congregation, 
reciting the needs, and asking that wets F singe each one 
should put aside, in an envelope provided for the purpose, 
every penny saved by .self-denial during the month. At the 
end of the.month the gifts were to be brought to the church 
= placed in *' The Chest of Joash,"’ as in Old Testament 

ays. 

‘There was some doubt in the minds of pastor and officers 
as to the reception of the invitation. It was ahard winter and 
expenses had been unusually heavy. Moreover, Christmas 
came just before the beginning of the month of self-denial ; 
and Christmas giving takes every surplus penny from the 
pockets of the poor. But doubts were soon set at rest as the 
people began to talk of their plans for self-denial, and of the 
growth of the little funds in the envelopes at home. 

And oh ! the joy of Joash day, when the people brought the 


‘fruits of their self-denial to God's house! The faces of all were 


shining as they went forward to drop their gifts in the chest. 
The heart of the pastor was full: for he knew what absolute 
privation was back of these gifts. When he saw a laundress 
—a widow with two children—bring three dollars, and a de- 
partment store clerk, who earned five dollars a week, on which 
she had to support three children as well as herself, give five 
dollars, and a workingman who had no carpeton the floor of 
his rooms, hand in his envelope, and a clerk who had gone 
without an overcoat make his offering, he made vp his mind 
to omit the sermon that morning—the people were giving a far 
more effective message than he could speak. 

Pastor and officers were astonished to learn, after service, 
that more than two hundred dollars had been given in this 
way—in addition to thirty dollars in the regular offering. ‘The 
treasurer had an easier time paying bills the next month or 
two. But this gain was infinitesimal when compared with the 


’ great spiritual uplift that came to the entire church. 


At once came the demand from the people to have an an- 
nual month of self-denial, followed always by ‘‘ Joash Dav." 
One poor woman said, ‘' We have decided at home that we 
must havé-one month even if the church does not ; but please 
do have it."’ Another—a laundress, who supports two men— 
began at once to put aside a penny a day that she might have 
a respectable gift for the next year. The third year she saved 
two cents a day. ‘Sometimes there wasn’t a penny in the 
house to buy bread,”’ she said, at the end of the year. ‘‘ Once 
husband suggested that I take some out of ‘Joash’ ; but how 
could I? ‘hat belonged to God.”’ 

Other churches in the same city heard of the plan and 
adopted it. Several churches in other cities asked leave to use 
it. That made us glad. It is not a patented plan—there was 
no patent office in Jerusalem ! 


God keeps his word. He gives us back more than 
we give him, when we give him everything and ask for 
nothing back. How petty and dishonoring to both 
God and man seem all plans for money-raising by 
sales, after reading a recital like this ! 

How many more will now try a Joash Day in their 
own church or Sunday-school? ‘The Sunday School 
Times will welcome letters reporting further practical 
proofs of God's blessing upon men’s willingness to 
trust him, 


ead 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


TERNAL and Infinite God, Former of our bodies and 
Father of our spirits: Our hearts cry out for thee. In 
the noisy world we seem to lose touch with thee. The 

jangling calls of our bodily senses confuse and bewilder us. 
Thou Silent One, we seek thee in the stillness. ‘Thou Breath 
of the Universe, possess and regale our souls with thy life. 
Quiet the cries Sau flesh, that the heart may speak. We 
would catch thy voice, from within, and from afar. Lord, we 
cannot know ourselves save as we know thee. The mystery 
within awaits the light of thy presence. ~We are thy children, 
and our hearts are sore with loneliness until we feel thy hand. 
We want only thyself—and the freedom of the universe with 
thee. We are penned up in self: undo the bars and let us 
out. We are shut in by mist and fog: send the winds of hea- 
ven to blow all clouds away. We would come face to face 
with God. Deliver us from all regret and fears. Lift us into 
the conscious potency of a love that makes pain sweet, and 
that smiles at death. We crave the passion of service, and our 
rightful power to serve. We would find duty no longer a task, 
but an enngbling privilege. We would see our fellows in thy 
light, and every scene transfigured with thy presence. Oh, to 


_ see life as it is, and people as they are, aglow with promise and 


radiant with thy vitality! Lord, bestow the vision. Too long 
we are held inf the prison of coarse unreality and defiling dis- 
paragement. Put thy colors on our gray and bleak percep- 
tions, and make men and things shine as we gaze at them and 
move among them. Impart to the whole scene thy glorifying 
touch. _ Make us to see sin cheap and uglv, and righteousness 
werth more than rubies. Empty our childish playhouse of its 
tinsel and cracked ware, and fill it with thine eternal values. 
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Is Jonah’s Deliverance a Reasonable Miracle ? 
By the late H. Clay Trumbull , 
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N THE discussion of the question 
of the historicity of the Book of 
Jonah, two objections urged 
against its verity have had weight 

with many scholars who find no 

difficulty in accepting as true the 

Bible record of miracles generally. 

These objections are : 

1. The seeming lack of a suffi- 
cient reason for the unique miracle 
of Jonah’s preservation in a great 
fish. 

2. The essential improbability 
of the instant, reverent heed of an 
entire people to the simple religious 
message of an unknown visitor from an enemy's 
country. 

A peculiarity of Bible miracles, which differentiates 
them from all mere myths and fables and ‘lying 
wonders’ of any age, is their entire reasonableness 
as miracles ; their clear exhibit of supernaturalness 
without unnaturalness. When, for instance, God 
would bring his people out of Egypt with a mighty 
hand, he does not tell Moses to wave his rod above 
their heads, in order that, after the fashion of stories 
in the Arabian Nights, they should be transported 
through the air and set down in Canaan; but he 
brings them on foot to the borders of the Red 
Sea, where he tells Moses to stretch out his rod 
over the sea, in order that its waters may divide 
and make a pathway: for the Hebrews ; and again 
to stretch it out, in order that the waters may return 
for the deluging of the Egyptians. 

Similarly the miracles of the four Gospels differ 
from those of the Apocryphal Gospels, in the sim- 
plicity of their reasonable supernaturalness, as con- 
trasted with the irrational unnaturalness of their 
spurious imitations. In the one case the miracle isa 
reasonable exercise of supernatural power, for the in- 
crease of food, for the healing of disease, for the 
restoration of life, for the quieting of the disturbed 
elements of nature. In the other case, the miracle is 
a silly marvel of making clay figures walk or fly, and 
of killing naughty boys by a word or a wish. 


As Improbable as the ‘‘ Arabian Nights ’’ ? 

But where, in the Old Testament or the New, ex- 
cept in the Book of Jonah, is there such a seemingly 
unnecessary miracle as the saving of a man’s life by 
having him swallowed in a fish, instead, say, of hav- 
ing the vessel that carried him driven back by con- 
trary winds to the place of its starting? Where g¢lse 
is there a story of the instant turning of a great mul- 
titude from self-seeking to God-seeking, by the words 
of a single strange speaker, without even the inter- 
vention of an obvious miracle in enforcement of the 
speaker's message, as at the time of Belshazzar's 
feast, or at the day of Pentecost? Is it, indeed, to be 
wondered at, in this view of the case, that a writer 
like Professor Cheyne should say, concerning the his- 
toricity of the Book of Jonah : ‘‘ From a purely liter- 
ary point of view it has been urged that ‘the marks 
of a story [of an imaginary story] are as patent in the 
Book of Jonah as in any of the tales of the Thousand 
and One Nights ;’’' and again, that ‘‘the greatest 
of the improbabilities [in this case] is a moral-one ; 
can we conceive of a large heathen city being con- 
verted by an obscure foreign prophet ?’’ 

Is there anything in the modern disclosures of 
Assyrian life and history that would seem to render 
the miraculous element in the story of Jonah more 
reasonable, and the marvelous effect of his preaching 
at Nineveh more explicable and natural ? 

Prominent among the divinities of ancient Assyria, 
as shown by the monuments, was Dagan, a creature 
part man and part fish.. The divinity was in some 
instances represented as an upright figure, with the 
head ofa fish above the head of a man, the open 
mouth of the fish forming a miter as the man’s sacred 
head-dress, and the feet of a man extending below 
the tail of the fish. In other cases, the body of a 
man was at right angles to the conjoined body of a 
fish. Images of this fish-god have been found guard- 
ing the entrance to palace and temple in the ruins of 
Nineveh, and they appear upon .ancient Babylonian 
seals, in a variety of forts. The- name Dagan is 
iound in the cuneiform inscriptions at an early date. 











There are two miracles recorded in the Book of 
Jonah, and the second is as remarkable and ‘* diffi- 
cult’’ as the first,—many think more so. Cana 
sensible man accept either one, and particularly the 
fish-deliverance? That is what many questioning 
souls have for a long time been asking. Singularly 
enough, the bearing of certain well-known archeo- 
logical facts on this question seemed to have been 
completely overlooked, until Dr. Trumbull first 
brought them to the attention of Bible scholars in 
1891. His study is now for the first time given in 
these columns. 

Those who wish to keep this unusual combination 
of common sense and archeology permanently at 
hand for convenient reference will be glad to know 
that it is published in somewhat fuller form, with 
copious explanatory notes and bibliography, in a 
booklet, by The Sunday School Times Co., at 20 
cents. 








That this fish-god Dagan was an object of reverent 
worship in early Babylon’ and Assyria is clear from 
the monuments. Berosus, a Babylonian historian, 
writing in the fourth century before our era, records 
the early traditions concerning the origin of this wor- 
ship. According to the various fragments of Berosus, 
preserved in later historical writers, the very beginning 
of civilization in Chaldea and Babylonia was under 
the direction of a personage, part man and part fish, 
who came up out of the sea. According to the account 
of this tradition, given from Berosus by Apollodorus, 
‘*the whole body of the animal was like that of a fish ; 
and had under a fish’s head another head, and also 
feet below, similar to those of a man, subjoined to the 
fish’s tail, His voice, too, and language, were articu- 
late and human ; and a representation of him is pre- 
served even to this day. This being used to converse 
with men in the daytime, but took no food at that 
season ; and he gave them an insight into letters, and 
sciences, and every kind of art. He taught them to 
construct houses, to found temples, to compile laws, 
and explained to them the principles of geometrical 
knowledge. He made them distinguish the seeds of 
the earth, and showed them how to collect fruits. In 
short, he instructed them in everything which could 
tend to soften manners and humanize mankind. Froni 
that time, so universal were his instructions, nothing 
material has been added by way of improvement. 
When the sun set, it was the custom of this being to 
plunge again into the sea, and abide all night in the 
deep ; for he was amphibious.”’ ' 

Berosus also records that, from time to time, ages 
apart, other beings, of like nature with this first great 
teacher, came up out of the sea with fresh instructions 
for mankind ; and that each one of these avatars, or 
incarnations, marked a new epoch, and the super- 
natural messenger bore a new name. So it would 
seem to be clear that, in all those days of Israel's his- 
tory within which the Book of Jonah can fairly be 
assigned, the people of Nineveh were believers in a 
divinity who, from time to time, sent messages to them 
by a personage who rose out of the sea, as part fish 
and part man, This being so, 2s there not a percep- 
tible reasonableness, or logical consistency of move- 
ment, in the narrated miracle of Jonah in the fish, and 
in the wonderful success of the fish-ejected Jonah asa 
preacher in the Assyrian capital ? 

What better heralding, as a divinely sent messenger 
to Nineveh, could Jonah have had, than tobe thrown 
up out of the mouth of a-great fish, in the presence of 
witnesses, say, on the coast of Phoenicia, where the 
fish-god was a favorite object of worship? Such an 
incident would have inevitably aroused the mercurial 
nature of Oriental observers, sothat a multitude would 
be ready to follow the seemingly new avatar of the 
fish-god, proclaiming the story of his uprising from 
the sea, as he went on his mission to the city where 
the fish-god had its very center of worship. And who 
would wonder that, when it was heard in Nineveh that 
the new prophet among them had come from the very 
meuth of a-fish in the sea, to bring them a. divinely 
sent warning; all the people; ‘‘from the greatest of 
them even to the least of them,’’ should be ready to 








heed the warning, and to take steps to avert the im- 
pending doom proclaimed by him ? 

In short, if the Book of Jonah is to be looked upon 
as veritable histery, it is clear, in the light of Assyrian 
records and Assyrian traditions, that there was a sound 
reason for having Jonah swallowed by a fish, in order 
to his coming up out of a fish ; and that the recorded 
sudden and profound alarm of the people of an entire 
city at his warning was most natural, as a result of 
the coincidence of this miracle with their religious 
beliefs and expectations. Hence these two stock 
arguments against the historicity of the Book of 
Jonah no longer have the force that they have seemed 
to possess. ; 

There is another point in the record of Berosus that 
has a possible bearing on the story of Jonah at Nin- 
eveh. Berosus gives the name of the Assyrian fish- 
god as ‘‘Oannes,’’ while he mentions the name 
‘*Odacon’’ as that of one of the avatars of Oannes. 
Now, as the name Dagan appears frequently in the 
Assyrian records from their carlier dates, and no trace 
has been found in them of the name ‘‘Oannes,"’ or 
anything like it, the question suggests itself, —Is there 
in this name Oannes any reference to Jonah, as the 
supposed manifestation of the fish-god himself ? 

While ‘*Oannes"’ is not the precise equivalent of 
the name ‘ Jonah,"’ it is a form that might naturally 
have been employed by Berosus, while writing in 
Greek, if he desired to give an equivalent of ‘‘Jonah,"’ 1 
And if it were a literal fact that a man called ‘* Yonah"’ 
had come up out of the very mouth of a fish in the 
sea, claiming to be a messenger of the ‘great God to 
the people of Nineveh, and had been accepted ac- 
cordingly, is it not reasonable to suppose that Berosus, 
writing after that event, would connect the name Jonah 
with the primal divinity of Nineveh ? 


What Fitter Method Could There Have Been ? 


It would certainly seem to be true that if God 
desired to impress upon all the people of Nineveh 
the authenticity of a message from himself, while 
leaving to themselves the responsibility of a per- 
sonal choice as to obeying or disregarding his mes- 
sage, he could not have employed a fitter method 
than by sending that méssage to them in a way 
calculated to meet their most reverent and pro- 
found conceptions of a divinely authorized messen- 
ger. And this divine concession—as it might be 
called—to the needs and aspirations of a people of 
limited religious training would be in accordance 
with all that we know of God's way of working 
among men,—as shown, for example, in his meeting 
of Joseph in Egypt through the divining cup (Gen. 
44 : 5 15), and of the Chaldeans through their 
searching of the stars. 

In addition to this trace of the name Jonah, as 
connected with Assyria in the writings of Berosus, the 
preservation of that name, Neby Yunas, at the ruins of 
Nineveh would seem to indicate, or to confirm, a his- 
toric basis for this connection, It has been customary 
to account for the existence of that name at that 
site by the carrying of it thither by the Muham- 
madans in the Middle Ages. But how was it that 
the early Muhammadans accurately located that 
site, which had been so utterly lost to human 
knowledge that when Xenophon’s army passed the 
ruins of the capital of Assyria, a century before 
Berosus, no trace of the name or fame of Nineveh, 
as Nineveh, seemed to remain there? As soon, 
however, as modern discoverers unearthed the mound 
that had for long centuries—perhaps from the days 
of Nineveh’s destruction 2—been known by the name 
of Neby Yunas, they found beneath it the ruined 
palaces of kings of Nineveh. 





1 This name Oannes, as it stands in the Greek of Berosus, appears 
in the Septuagint and in the New Testament with the addition of / 
before it—/oannes. Inthe Septuagint this Greek word /oannes is used 
to represent beth the Hebrew name Vohanan, and the Hebrew name 
Yona. (Comp. 2 Kings 25 : 23|/omaj and x Chron. 3 : 24 [Joanan|, 
where the Hebrew in both passages has Yohanan.) Similarly, in the 
New Testament, the name "haat is rendered both /omas and /Joannes. 
(Comp. John 1 : 42 and 21 : 15, with Matt. 16:17.) Im the Assyrian 
inscriptions the / of foreign words becomes J/, or disappears altogether; * 
hence Joannes, as the Greek representative of Jona would appear in 
Assyrian either as Jdannes or as Oannes. ‘Yherefore Oannes would 
seem to be a regular Greco-Babylonian writing for Jonah. 

2It is possible that the name “‘ Yunas,” or “ Jonah,” at this site, 
was a‘survival of the tradition that-a divinity of that name there 
appeared to the Ninevites (as indicated by Berosus).. It is a well- 
known fact that the name of a local’ divinity adheres with wonderful 
persistency to its locality, in the East. 
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Nineveh—The Magnificent 
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HE fast growing big commercial cities are not 
peculiar to our own age. We can trace a con- 
tinuous line of them back into what used to be 

known as the ‘‘dim past,"’ long before the advent of 
Christ. These cities had their wealthy bankers and 
merchant ‘princes, organizing great enterprises and 
venturing into far lands and distant seas. They num- 
‘bered their inhabitants by hundreds of thousands. 
They had public buildings of immense size for all 
purposes. The palaces of the kings and nobles were 
magnificently furnished and adorned. There were 
many kinds of manufactories. There were large pub- 
lic libraries and a well developed postal system. The 
labor was done by hordes of unpaid slaves, driven to 
their tasks by the lash of the taskmaster. 

One of the greatest of these old cities was Nineveh, 
the capital of Assyria. It was situated over six hun- 
dred miles from the Mediterranean Sea, on the east 
bank of the Tigris river. The whole power of the 
empire was exerted to make this the greatest city in 
the then known world, All rivalry was crushed with 
a merciless hand, Every advantage was given to its 
merchants, and all trade routes were made to start 
and to end here. What the Assyrians could not get 
in the way of legitimate trade they got by fighting, 
and all the rich spoils of their conquests were brought 
in to adorn their capital. Over twenty-six hundred 
years ago the king of Assyria compelled the allegiance 
of Babylon and Egypt and the rich trading cities of 
‘Phoenicia. For over two hundred years Israel came 
into contact with this power, until finally, in 722 B.C., 
it was taken into captivity. With every advantage 
given to this city, its magnificence is not to be won- 
dered at. In some respects its glory has never been 
surpassed. With a superabundance of slave labor, 
and the forced tribute of many subject peoples and 
nations, it was easy to rear great structures. 


How Greater Nineveh Was Built Up 

Originally Nineveh was rather a small city. Not 
far away other cities grew up. Greater Nineveh was 
made by joining some of these cities together by great 
walls, and enclosing the space between them. The 
names of the cities at the corners of the great irregular 
parallelogram thus made, besides the original one (on 
the northwest corner), were Nimroud (at the south), 
and Karamles and Khorsabad (on the east), The 
walls are said to have been about sixty miles in cir- 
cumference, pierced by numerous gates and guarded 
by many lofty towers. Differing from our modern 
cities, which are densest at their centers, Greater 
Nineveh massed its population at its four corners, in 
its fortress cities, and along the walls, leaving the cen- 
ter comparatively unpeopled. All this was for the 
purpose of an easier defense in case of an attack. 

Let us now consider ourselves as travelers visiting 
this city at the time of its greatest prosperity. We 
have come on our way through a constant succession 
of villages and large towns, and a finely cultivated 
country, to Karamles—the fortress city at the south- 
east corner. We enter through a huge gateway with 
a great throng of people on foot, on camels, on horse- 
back, and riding in chariots. The streets are fuli of 
‘ life and color, and the bazars are doing a lively busi- 
ness. But let us pass through this crowded section, 
through the city itself, and out past the inner wall. 
Our .intention is to go diagonally through Greater 
Nineveh to the original city at the northwest corner. 
We shall ride first through the streets where are the 
better class of homes. Now we are off. The houses 
are set well back from the street, with irrigated gar- 
dens of great beauty around and in front of them. 
There are numerous shade and fruit trees, Let us 
stop and enter one of these homes. We are met very 
pleasantly by the owner, an Assyrian gentleman. He 
has long black hair and a long black beard, which are 
elaborately curled and trimmed. He wears a flowing 
robe. His eyes are dark and piercing. He has full 
lips and his nose, set in rather a stern face, is slightly 
hooked. The house which we are now entering is 
built upon a raised platform. The outside walls are 
of stone and brick. The floors are of stone, covered 
with rugs. The walls and cornices are ornamented 
with bronze and alabaster. The doors are of bronze, 
and have double hinges revolving in sockets of bronze. 
There is an inner court around which are the sitting- 


Did Nineveh need reforming ? You can tell better 
after visiting the wonderful old city yourself. Dr. 
Sell makes it possible for you to see Nineveh at the 
height of its glory in the first quarter of the seventh 
century B.C. After making this visit you will have 
more sympathy for Jonah. But the love of God 
shines out here with the same radiance as that in 
which he “ gave his only begotten Son.”” He 
yearned after his faithless children just as longingly 
in Old Testament times as in New. 








and bed- rooms. A flight of steps, open to the air, 
leads to the upper story. After partaking of some 
refreshment served at a table in the garden, we con- 
tinue on our way. We soon pass through this quarter 
into that occupied by the poorer people and the numer- 
ous slaves. Here we find only mud huts with their 
conical roofs. Beyond these are cultivated fields and 
some pastures with grazing catile. Now and again 
we come to some great castle-like structure of a 
wealthy noble, = 
We are now approaching the original Nineveh, at 
the northwest corner of Greater Nineveh. We are 


passing, by a broad street, through the better class of 


houses when we are met by a squadron of cavalry. 
Their general is riding ahead in a gorgeous chariot. 
The cavalrymen are dressed in leather breeches, high 
laced boots, coats of mail, peaked leather caps, and 
they are armed with swords and spears. They have 
no stirrups to their saddles. They ride furiously and 
with an utter disregard for the crowded condition of 
the street. There is a great scurrying of the people 
to get out of their way. 

This ancient fortress capital city on the Tigris river 
which we are now about to enter is very strongly 
fortified. Its walls are over one hundred feet high 
and fifty feet in thickness. In the vicinity of. the 
massive gates the walls are one hundred feet thick. 
On this eastern side there is an outer wall. Alongside 
of this and the northern wall there is a deep moat, 
This city, in the form of a parallelogram, is about 
three miles long and a mile wide. Two immense 
platforms, about forty feet high, one in the northern and 
the other in the southern part of the city, support great 
public structures. On the southern platform is a vast 
arsenal for the storing of military supplies of all kinds. 


Efficient Postal Secvice and Water Works 

On the northern platform is the king's palace, mag- 
nificently adorned. Next to itis a great library, with its 
books of clay, carefully arranged according to topics, 
in different sections. Here are books upon all sorts 
of subjects, and the attendants will gladly bring you 
any book you care to consult. Here is a great temple, 
a peculiar structure with a-tower and surrounded with 
a court where are the dwelling-places of the priests. 
We must not forget the post-office ; for it is perfectly 
possible to send a letter, in its sealed envelope of 
clay, to any part of the empire. The river Khusur, 
an affluent of the Tigris, flows from east to west 
through the city. Eighteen mountain streams have 
been made to flow into this river, and there is an 
elaborate system of works to store its waters in case of 
siege. The city is crowded with the palaces of the 
nobility. ‘*Gardens are here lifted in mid-air filled 
with rich plants and rare and beautiful animals. Ala- 
baster, gold, silver, and precious stones relieve the 
dull masses of brick and flash sunlight from every 
frieze and battlement.’’ On the sides of the splendid 
street leading to the royai palace, in a certain place, 
are cages set in rows. In them are confined, ina 
most wretched state, the kings and princes of prov- 
inces which the king of Assyria has conquered. As 
he passes from time to time, coming or going to his 
palace, he stops now and then and heaps ridicule 
upon the miserable captives. Occasionally he orders 
them out of their cages, has them harnessed to his 
chariot, orders them lashed and gloats over their suf- 
ferings. The Assyrian delights in cruelty ; pity and 
mercy are unknown to him. ° 

But we must be on our way, for we desire to visit 
Khorsabad, the fortress city at the northeast corner of 
Greater Nineveh. It is something over ten miles dis- 


tant. We skirt the inner side of the wall of the larger 





city for this distance and see many interesting sights. 
We are at length approaching Khorsabad, and are 
in the vicinity of the big market held near it. We 
can hear the din of voices. This market attracts the 
sellers and buyers of all sorts of merchandise from far 
and near. The people we meet are of every grade, 
from the rough, fierce mountaineer to the polished 
gentleman from Babylon. 

But let us. hasten that we may enter Khorsabad, 
and have time to look it over before night. This city 
is about a mile square, with the corners facing the 
four cardinal points. The walls are over forty-six 
feet thick. The outer wall is flanked by eight tall 
towers, On the northwest side is the royal palace, 
defended by a wall of its own, and built on a 
T-shaped platform. It is approached through an outer 
court, the gates of which are hung under arches of 
enameled brick and guarded by colossal figures in 
stone. From.-the court an inclined plane leads to the 
first terrace, occupied by a number of small rooms, in 
which are the barracks of the palace guard. Above 
this terrace rises a second at a height of about ten 
feet, upon which is built the royal palace itself. This 
is entered through a gateway, on either side of which 
stands a stone figure or ‘‘ Cherub,’’ while within is a 
court 350 feet long and 170 feet wide. Beyond this 
is an inner court which forms a square of 150 feet. 
On the left are the royal chambers. On the west side 
of the palace rises a tower built in stages, on the 
summit of which is a royal observatory. In the 
great halls of this palace are found the sculptured 
records of the empire. ‘‘ Battles, sieges, triumphs, 
the exploits of the chase, ceremonies of religion, are 
portrayed on the walls, sculptured in alabaster and 
painted in gorgeous colors,”’ 

To the Jew the Assyrian power, centered in Nine- 
veh, was the most wanton and cruel power on earth, 
It is by the comparison of the principles of this em- 
pire with those set forth in the Old Testament that 
we see how far the Jew was in advance. Nineveh— 
the Magnificent—was literally built up in its glory by 
the wanton destruction of other cities and nations, 
and the persistent practise of the utmost deliberate 
cruelty to human flesh and blood. The Assyrian 
kings made their boasts of the awful things they de- 
lighted in doing in the name of their god Asshur 
and a host of other deities. One king (this is a sam- 
ple of many such inscriptions) caused these words to 
be sculptured on stone. In speaking of the capture of 
the city of Tela, he says, ‘* Many captives I burned 
with fire. Many of their soldiers I took alive ; of 
some I cut off hands and limbs, of others the noses, 
ears, and arms ; of many soldiers I put out the eyes. 
I reared a column of the living and a column of 
heads. I hung up on high their heads on trees in 
the vicinity of the city. Their boys and girls I 
burned up in the flames. I devastated the city, dug 
it up, in fire burned it. I annihilated it.’’ 
the custom when native officials— once trusted by 
their Assyrian masters, but afterward rebellious— 
went astray, when captured, to flay them alive and 
hang their skins on the city walls, 


Trying to Save the Merciless 

No wonder that Jonah fled from the command to 
preach repentance to such a city! He would far 
sooner have seen Divine justice overtakeit. It marks, 
in a striking way, the compassion of Jehovah—in 
that far-off age—that he tried to save this city from 
the consequences of its own misdeeds by sending a 
prophet to rescue it. He showed, in this, his care 
for all nations. He wanted to be merciful to those 
who knew no mercy. It was only after Nineveh 
turned to its old evil ways and persisted in its evil 
that Nahum was sent to proclaim its. utter destruc- 
tion. It now lies in heaps of ruins, The whole 
training of the Jew was not to encourage him in cru- 
elty, but to make him have a horror of it ; the train- 
ing of the Assyrian was all the other way. The 
captivity of the Jews brought them face to face with 
the cruelties practised by the Assyrian, and they sick- 
ened of them. Right here was the beginning of the 
hatred of wrong and the oppression of men which we 
inherit to-day, and which is now working such far- 
reaching reforms. 
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Live Missionary Methods for Sunday-Schools | 


How to Interest and Instruct: Every Pupil in the Great Cause 
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Creating Interest 


HE American Girl's Opportunity’’ we called 
our home missionary program in the Temple 
Baptist Church of Los Angeles. A college 
girl does not know what to do with herself. Immi- 
grants from twelve countries file in, in costume, and 
she sees her opportunity. American flags abounded, 
and. the mottoes displayed were, ‘‘ North America 
for Christ ;"'. ‘*A Million Immigrants, a Million Op- 
portunities, a Million Obligations ;'’. ‘«Save America 
and You Save the World."’ The. Primary Depart- 
ment marched in, each alternate scholar carrying an 
American flag and a foreign flag. .We had a map of 
Europe to which Columbia pointed, showing ‘Where 
Our Immigrants Come From."’ 

The missionary superintendent gives the mission- 
ary illustration of the lesson at the teachers’ -meeting, 
and reserves his strength on Sundays for instruction. 
The first Sunday of each month he occupies all of the 
time of the opening exercises for missionary instruc- 
tion about some definite missionary field. The sec- 
ond Sunday is given to the Junior Department in the 
same way. The third Sunday is devoted to definite 
instruction in the matter of giving, and the relation of 
money to the Saviour's kingdom, and the individual 
habits of the scholar. Individual, regular, and pro- 
portionate giving will be advocated for all who can 
be induced to adopt it. The concluding Sunday of 
the month is devoted to missionary biography. On 
the first Sunday, fifteen minutes is allowed the mis- 
sionary superintendent. On the other Sundays five 
‘*Here a little and there a little’’ will 
build a Sunday-school like the one called for in that 
remarkable little book, Trull’'s ‘* Manual of Mission- 
ary Methods for the Sunday-school.’’ Nothing bet- 
ter has thus far been produced. We have adopted in 


our school for an opening exercise on ‘‘ Missionary 


Sunday’’ the missionary responsive exercise found in 
the. Manual on page 181. It is pasted in the back of 
our hymn-books.— Zhe Rev. Louis Agassiz Gould, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Our Forward Movement 


E HAVE been having the monthly missionary 
study in our school for some time, using the 
little books published by The Sunday School 

Times, ‘‘ Mission Studies for the Sunday School.’’ 
This has fostered interest, trained a number of inter- 
esting speakers, teaching the scholars the great inter- 
est in foreign missions, making them ready to respond 
in various ways. But we felt that more was needed. 
The school had no chance for best development in 
giving. It must be trained, and trained by definite 
action. The ‘‘general fund’’ was too vague for life- 
giving impulse, yet for years,—always, in fact,—that 
was all, except some rare ‘‘special."’ 

From the Board of Foreign Missions permission 
was obtained to have a share in a ‘‘station,’’ and the 
station was the same where the Christian Endeavor 
Society have their missionary, at Santiago, Chile. 
So a number of interested young people could be 
counted on to ‘‘lend a hand."’ 

In each department a little talk was given to the 
whole school or to the teachers, as seemed best, about 
the new interest, after it had been indorsed at teachers’ - 
meeting, that essential bit of red tape. We were to 
have a real share in a real place. .We must know 
where our money was to be invested. We must not 
give in ignorance. The stockholders must be in- 
formed, must keep informed. And each and all were 
invited to a South American reception the next Satur- 
day, an hour in the afternoon for the younger ones, 
an hour in the evening for the older, classes to arrange 
to come together as most convenient. 

A committee of active young teachers was appointed 
to carry out the plans, and some of these in turn en- 
gaged their classes to help them. The full responsi- 
bility was laid on the committee. It was a new de- 
parture, Little was done for the pleasure of the school, 
and this was to be social as well as informing. The 
pastor and his wife were to receive, and only the 
school were invited. 

There was no fund to draw from ; we wished to 


. 


A Sunday-school that gives large place to mission- 
ary study is likely to lead in every other important 
point. Those who are interested in such work as 
this page describes may be glad to know that The 
Sunday School Times. Company is building up a 
missionary equipment? for the Sunday-school in the 
books it publishes as well as in these columns. 
Teull’s “‘ Missionary Methods for the Sunday- 
school *’ (§0 cents) is full of practical, tested pleas. 
His ** Missionary Studies for the Sunday-sch 

(§ volumes, 20 cents each) offer simple courses of 
admirable usefulness. ‘‘ Men and Missions ”’ ($1), 
by William T. Ellis, is a vigorous, convincing book 
to put into the men’s classes. ‘‘ Off the Rocks” 
($1), by Grenfell, tells stirring life-tales of character 

and heroism. 





show how simply and well it might be done, without 
too much falling vn any one person, and also to draw 
on new elements. So the committee were asked to 
tell all the teachers that they might contribute ten cents 
apiece. All responded with alacrity, and the simple 
refreshments of lemonade and cake were provided for 
with a balance to cover certain other essentials. 
This will duly appear. The plan was a sort of evo- 
lution. One development led to another, and we are 
still evolving. ‘‘Anywhere, provided it be forward."’ 
We are moving forward, in and for God's work. 

The screens divided the large room till it lost its 
overgrown look, and we felt that large or small num- 
bers could easily be provided for, the look of empti- 
ness being avoided at the start. On the screens were 
fastened a collection of pictures showing life in South 
America. They were placed not too closely, that the 
artistic effect might be preserved. , The central part 
held a good map of South America, for if we were to 
travel we must know our route. Beside it was a card 
with red lettering, ‘‘Our Forward Movement,’’ and 
the date. These words were decoration for a prayer- 
slip, printed, that had a small picture of a little South 
American burden-bearer, with two appropriate Bible 
verses, some brief, very condensed items about Santi- 
ago that the report of the Foreign Board had supplied, 
then ‘Pray Daily’’ and a list of special petitions for 
each day. Each person received one of these slips. 
They are a pivotal matter. 

Some curios were also arranged on small tables, not 
many, as it is difficult to secure curios from South Amer- 
ica, or Chile certainly. (One could arrange, as we 
did once before, some familiar things from the land, 
and find how many things we have in common ; veg- 
etables, spices, sugar, potatoes. ) 

The helpers were ready to explain or merely to be 
sociable, and the room filled fast with an interested, 
curious crowd, Allhad time to examine carefully the 
views and curios of ‘‘our country.’’ Then a littlein- 
formal talk was made explaining the needs of that 
land, the religion there, or lack of real religion, some 
of the curios were used to illustrate the facts, some 
points shown by the pictures remarked on so that more 
careful inspection might be made. The pastor spoke 
a few words. Then the committee served the sim- 
ple refreshments and when the hour was over the 
pleased throng left, feeling that they really had been 
introduced to the land they had adopted, and they 
could pray for it with understanding. 

If you have a ‘‘next’’ it is always more productive 
of good, and our ‘‘next’’ was the announcement that 
each class was to start a scrap-book on South America 
for our next reception three months off, and the best 
would receive a prize, some curio. Also each pupil 
was asked to fill in a little outline map of the conti- 
nent, which could be supplied (price, one cent), or 
make a map. This reception would also be an exhi- 
bition. Then we were to have a missionary bulletin- 
board, for which all were asked to send items. 

You may be interested to know that these bulletin- 
boards—we ‘required two—were made from small 
bread-boards that cost forty cents each, neatly covered 
with red denim, and thumb tacks fasten the leaflet, 
picture, item cut from the daily paper, and you can 
imagine the groups gathering in the vestibules to in- 
spect and read the latest. 


The first notice was of the next reception and the 
prizes offered. 

The ten cents asked from the teachers, some 
giving more, covered the printing of prayer-slips; 
the bulletin-boards, the refreshments, with a small 
balance ! 

Later on a mission study class is planned for 
the teachers, using ‘‘ Protestant Missions in South 
America’’ (Beach, 35c. Student Volunteer Move- 
ment). —The first class of the kind we held in 1907. 
and it did much good and proved its own necessity. 
It had to be crowded in by the busy teachers every . 
other Sunday between five and six, but they came, 
and the busiest man says he will join the new one. 
We start the idea early, that they may arrange for it 
beforehand, and secure themselves for the most help- 
ful development of these days. 

While only a small amount is guaranteed for South 
America, the cherished old plan being dear to some 
conservatives, each class is permitted to have an 
extra. The school has never been roused to fullest 
measure of giving. It takes enthusiastic love and 
knowledge of the great needs for that, love for Christ, 
love for the ‘‘other sheep.’’ We are praying 
earnestly that this Forward Movement may indeed be 
blessed. 

‘« The reception was the greatest success,'’ so said 
one helper, ‘‘of anything the church has had for a 
very long time.’’ It was prayed over before any 
steps were taken. Every step of the way was prayed 
over. The choice of the committee, each detail, was 
a matter of prayer. But itis only the beginning. 
We must be on the alert for best ways, not keeping 
the same ones always doing the same things, de- 
veloping the scholars, finding their talents. One boy 
made a very good poster, or altered one, and he was 
only a little fellow. But he felt a new interest when 
his poster was fastened up, and on Sunday there it 
still was, just where every one who entered the room 
must see it, showing how Foreign Missions have been 
growing. 

Do you know those words put at the end of John 
Eliot's Indian grammar? ‘* Let us not sit down and 
wait for miracles. Up and be doing, and the Lord be 
with thee. Prayer and pains through faith in Jesus 
Christ will do anything.’’ 

We cannot afford to dawdle along at the old pace. 
A census of most schools would reveal facts that would 
startle, certainly so far as missions are concerned. 
Yet it is not our work atall. It is God's. And it 
needs revision, supervision, in many cases a start, for 
nothing has been done. Will you begin now ?—V. F, 
Penrose, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


4 


Famine and the Boys 


HOSE in favor of having three offerings for the 
famine in China please say aye."’ 

The boysall burst out with ‘*Aye.’’ There 
was no need to call for the contrary. The next meet- 
ing, when the offering was taken in a Chinese shoe, 
there wasa new proposition. The offering wasso good 
we knew it also would carry. Several times we had 
had birthday-bags for some extra offering for our usual 
work in the Philippines. But this was to be different. 
An original ‘‘poem’’ had been composed and it was 
now read : 

** Millions in China dying, 

And we, what can we do, 

These Birthday-Bags may help them, 
I’ll tell you just how, too. 

Whoever lives within your house 
Has a birthd@y once a year. 

As many pence as years from each 
Please ask, and do not fear. 

A dollar saves a life. 

Help conquer Famine’s strife.’’ 


This verse was read, and all voted vociferously to 
fill the bags for their next meeting. Each boy re- 
ceived a dainty little bag with a copy of the verse, and 
they have started to ‘‘save lives."’ 

Would your boys or girls, men or women, care to 
imitate? It is worth while to stimulate the love of 
aiding those who are indeed dying—fast. The time 
is now. 
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LESSON 5. APRIL 30. GOD’S PITY FOR THE HEATHEN 


(Foreign Missionary Lesson.) Jonah 3: 1 to 4: 11. 


Commit 4: 10, II 


Golden Text: Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations.—Matthew 28 : 19 





The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


VISIT to Nineveh! Who'll take it with me? 
Perhaps the easiest way to go is to board one of 
the luxurious Mediterranean cruise steamers at 

New York, cross the Atlantic, steam past the rock of 
Gibraltar, and then make for Jaffa or Beyrout. To 
go on from there to Nineveh by the sort of travel we 
should have had to follow twenty-seven hundred years 
ago will take us by way of Damascus, through Syria, 
north of the Syrian desert, and finally into the fertile 
region of the Tigris, far to the northeast of the land 
of Israel. 

And what would you expect to see, as a flourishing 
Assyrian city of eight hundred years before Christ 
came to earth? ( ere let the teacher read aloud, or 
better still give from espong ? enough of Dr. Sell’s 
graphic account of a visit to Nineveh, on page 180 of 
this issue, to make the place vividly real to the class.) 

What sort of religion do we find that they had in 
this strenuous and wicked city of long ago? A chiet 
part of their religion seems to have centered about a 
fish-god, (Show the picture of Dagan, and give the 
facts as to his worship and the belief of Nineveh, in 
paragraphs 6-8 of the article on page 179. 

We have discovered three facts, then: Nineveh was 
a great and powerful city; it was a very wicked city; 
it worshiped a fish-god, and believed that divine mes- 
sages came to it, from time to time, from such oes 
or person who rose up out of the sea. Now if God 
wanted to save the people of Nineveh from their 
wickedness, how could he do it ? 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


The Bible records just how he did do it. Let us 
take the entire book of Jonah for our lesson material, 
in three divisions: a Disobedient, Jonah Obedient, 
and Jonah Selfishly Resentful. (Other outlines are 
suggested in Mr. Ross’ 2d paragraph, and Miss 
Lovett’s 2d paragraph.) 

Jonan DisopepDiEnT (chaps. 1, 2).—An admirable 
way to bring the lesson facts before tard class is to 
adopt the method proposed in Mr. Wells’ ‘‘ Novelty,” 
this week, using his remarkably effective questions 
on each division of the outline here suggested. 

Be sure that the pupils note who Jonah was, and 
where he is mentioned elsewhere (Beecher’s 1st para- 
graph). What natural reason was there > 
shrinking from his task? How far was Nineveh 
from the sea-coast ? (Beecher, on vs. 1, 2.) What 
was Jonah’s and Israel's attitude toward heathen 
nations ? (Sanders, 2d paragraph.) Have the facts 
of chapters 1, 2, brought out in class, noting Mr. 
Ross’ comment (3d paragraph) on the moral worth 
and sensitiveness of conscience of heathen peoples. 

Jonan OBEDIENT (ch. 3).— What effect would it make 
upon a heathen people whose religion and traditions 
as to a fish-god were such as we have already seen 
Nineveh had, if a man cast up out of the sea by a fish 
should suddenly appear in their midst and summon 
them to righteousness and repentance? (See para- 
graphs 9g, 10, of article on page 179.) Are the two 
miracles—the fish-deliverance of Jonah, and the sud- 
den city-wide repentance—reasonable or unreason- 
able, in view of all the facts? 

Other factors that may have led the people to be- 
lieve are mentioned in Professor Beecher’s comment 
on verses 5-6, The causingof animals to fast at such 
a time is touched uponin Dr. Mackie’s 2d paragraph. 
That God’s witnesses are always present in heathen- 
dom is shown in Mr. Ross’ 4th paragraph. Yet even 
with everything working toward this end, the repen- 
tance of the people was a miracle, and the greatest 
miracle in the whole affair, as Mr. Ridgway’s and Mr. 
Ross’ rst paragraphs declare. 

Did God unfairly ‘‘change his mind,” and go back 
on his word, when he spared Nineveh? In ‘‘ Notes 
on Open Letters” of the Times of March 25, Pro- 
fessor Stalker pointed out that prophecy is always 
conditional, and cited a 18 : 7-10 and Isaiah 
38. It will be worth while to look that Open Letter up. 
Mr. Ridgway’s 2d paragraph touches on this, as does 
Professor Beecher’s comment on verses 9-10. 

Jonan SELFISHLY RESENTFUL (chap. 4).—And then 
Jonah went to pieces, after having been privileged to 
have a leading part in one of the most blessed evi- 
dences of God’s love in the entire Old Testament (see 
Sanders’ Ist paragraph), Why did this happen? 
Mr. Ross’ 5th paragraph answers. Other material on 
this point is given in Professor Beecher’s comment 
on 4: 2-3, Mr. Pierson’s 1st paragraph, Mr. Ridg- 
way’s 3d paragraph, and President Sanders’ 8th 
and oth paragraphs. 

Think of it: Jonah, just forgiven because he had 
.Tepented (2: 1-9), was angry because God forgave the 


Read Jonah 


5 And the people of Nin’e-veh believed God ; and they pro- 
claimed a fast, and put on sackcloth, from the greatest of them 
even to the least of them. 6! And the tidings reached the king 
of Nin’e-veh, and he arose from his throne, and laid his robe 
from him, and covered him with sackcloth, and sat in ashes. 
7 And he made proclamation and ? published through Nin’e- 
veh by the decree of the king and his nobles, saying, Let neither 
man nor beast, herd nor flock, taste anything ; let them not 
feed, nor drink water ; 8 but let them be covered with sack- 
cloth, both man and beast, and let them cry mightily unto 
God: yea, let them turn every one from his evil way, and from 
the violence that is in his hands. g Who knoweth whether 
God will not turn and repent, and turn away from his fierce 
anger, that we perish not? 10 And God saw their works, that 
they turned from their evil way ; and God repented of the evil 
which he said he would do unto them ; and he did it not. 

4:1 But it displeased Jonah exceedingly, and he was angry. 
2 And he prayed unto Jehovah, and said, I pray thee, O 
Jehovah, was not this my saying, when I was yet in my coun- 
try? ‘Therefore I 8 hasted to flee unto Tarshish ; for I knew 
that thou art a gracious God, and merciful, slow to anger, and 
abundant in lovingkindness, and repentest thee of the evil. 3 
Therefore now, O Jehovah, take, I beseech thee, my life from 
me ; for it is better for me to die than to live. 4 And Jehovah 
said, * Doest thou well to be angry? 5 ‘Then Jonah went out 
of the city, and sat on the east side of the city, and there made 
him a booth, and sat under it in the shade, till he saw what 
would become of the city. 

6 And Jehovah God prepared a 5 gourd, and made it to come 
up over Jonah, that it might be a shade over his head, to deliver 
him from his evil case. So Jonah was exceeding glad because 
of ihe gourd. 7 But God prepared a worm when the morn- 
ing rose the next day, and it smote the gourd, that it withered. 
8 And it came to pass, when the sun arose, that God prepared 
a sultry east wind ; and the sun beat upon the head of Jonah, 
that he fainted, and requested for himself that he might die, 
and said, It is better for me to die than to live. 9 And God 
said to Jonah, Doest thou well to be angry for the gourd? And 
he said, I do well to be angry, even unto death. 10 And Je- 
hovah said, Thou hast had regard for the gourd, for which 
thou hast not labored, neither madest it grow ; which came up 
in a night, and perished in a night: 11 and should not I have 
regard for Nin’e-veh, that great city, wherein are more than 
sixscore thousand persons that cannot discern between their 
right hand and their left hand ; and also much cattle ? 

1 Or, For word came unto the king &c. % Heb. said. 3 Or, was 


beforehand in fleeing 4 Or, Art thou greatly angry? § Or, Palma 
Christi Heb. kikayon. ‘ . 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 

Chapter 3: Verse 1.—How was Jehovah’s word made 
known to Jonah? (Beecher. ) 

Verse 2,—Where was Nineveh? (Beecher.) 

Verse 3.—What is meant by ‘tan exceeding great city, 
of three days’ journey ’’ ? (Beecher ; Mackie, 1 ; Sanders, 6.) 

Verse 5.— Why should the people have believed Jonah? 
How did they recognize his message as from God? (Trum- 
bull, p. 179; Beecher; Ross, 3,4; Ridgway, 1.) 

Verse 6.—Who was the king of Nineveh? (Beecher.) 

Verse 8.—Why did the 'king make the decree that the 
beasts also should fast ? (Beecher; Mackie, 2.) 

Verses 9, 10,—What is the explanation of these refer- 
ences to God’s repenting of the evil which he said he would 
do? (Beecher; Ridgway, 2.) 

Chapter 4: Verse 2—Where was Tarshish? (Beecher.) 

Verse 3.—What was the cause of Jonah’s displeasure ? 
(Beecher; Pierson, 1; Ridgway, 3; Sanders, 9.) 

Verse 6.—Why should Jonah have needed a gourd for 
shade, after he had made him a booth for that purpose? 
(Beecher ; Mackie, 3.) 








Ninevites when they repented! He was cruelly un- 
just, as weoften are. Matthew 18: 21-35 is a searching 
side-light on Jonah—and ourselves, who reap the full 
benefits of God’s love and won’t share it with others. 
Are we honest when we pray, ‘‘ Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass against us” ? 

So Jonah needed a second lesson from God; and 
God lovingly met his need. ‘‘ Lesson Questions An- 
swered ” points to comments on the gourd teaching. 

Way back in the days of Israel’s needed and di- 
vinely ordered exclusiveness among the nations God 
was teaching the lesson of his missionary love. It 
began, with the Hebrews, in his word to Abram: zn 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed 
(Gen, 12:3); and it culminated in his missionary gift 
of his only begotten Son to—not the Jews, but the 
world (John 3:16). Are we letting God’s missionary 
purposes have the dominating place in our life ? 

Let the Master bring this inescapably before the 
class, in closing. Jonah and we were saved for only 
one purpose (Pierson’s 2d paragraph). The Round- 


Table gives several strong illustrations of missionary 
Miss Lovett tells how she brought it home to 
An impressive close 
r. Howard’s Prayer. 


truth. 
her class (last 2 peraqrenes). 
may be had by using 





The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


HE Proruet Jonau.—A historical Hebrew who 
lived early in the reign of Jeroboam II, king of 
Israel (2 Kings 14: 25; Jonah 1: 9g). 

The Book of Jonah.—A weey concerning the 
prophet, written either by himself or by some later 
person. It has commonly been regarded as a true 
record of miraculous events. Toregard it as a relig- 
ious parable, like the stories of the Prodigal Son or 
the Good Samaritan, is not derogatory to the book or 
to the Scriptures, though it would be derogatory to 
regard it either as legend or as falsified history. 

.—As we learned last quarter, Jehu became 
king of Israel in the eighteenth year of Shalmanezer II 
of Assyria. Counting from this synchronism the ac- 
cession of Jehoash of tarde! occurred in the fifteenth 
year of Ramman-nirari III. Assyria was then su- 
reme both in the Tigris-Euphrates region and on the 
editerranean. For the period that followed, includ- 
ing the reign of Jeroboam II, the Assyrian accounts 
which we have are scant, and they include glimpses 
of revolt and disaster. When they again become 
full, the Assyrians are fighting to reconquer the 
regions which they have lost. he Bible numbers 
make this period much longer than do the Assyrian 
numbers. Jonah belongs rather early in this period 
of Assyrian silence, say about 830 B.C. by the bibli- 
cal count, about 780 B.C. by the Assyrian count. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 1-2en— Word of Jehovah: The usual phrase 
for designating a message by a prophet.—Cawme: 
Was there an audible voice ? ow did the message 
come? Jehovah put it into the prophet’s mind some- 
how; more than this no one knows.—Nineveh: On | 
the east bank of the Tigris, about 400 miles east of 
the Mediterranean. Jonah still had the hardest part 
of his journey to make. 

Verses 3-4.—Exceeding great: Literally ‘‘ a great 
city for Gods.” Such a city as Gods (or God) rather 
than men might be expected to build and inhabit. — 
Three days’ journey: The phrase may supposably 
refer to the diameter of the city, or to its circumfer- 
ence, or may have some other meaning. Jonah en- 
tering ‘‘into the city a day’s journey” suggests that 
these expressions refer to the aggregate length of the 
streets, Or the writer may have had in his mind a 
‘‘larger Nineveh,” including Calah, then the city of 
the royal palaces, twenty miles down the river. 

Verses 5-6.—T7he people ... believed, etc.: Pre- 
sumably following the lead of the king. Probably 
the writer intended us to understand that this was 
the result of superhuman divine influences; but he 
has so located the event that we may think of the 
threat of Jonah as being made more influential by 
great disasters then recent or impending.—7ze 
king of Nineveh: Supposably the writer had Shal- 
manezer III in mind; or, it may be, some unknown 
king who reigned in this time of convulsions, and 
concerning whom we have no information. 

Verses 7-8.—Man nor beast : This Israelitish writer 
represents this heathen king and his subjects as 
et repenting, but as expressing their repen- 
tance in fantastic ways. From his point of view it 
was ridiculous to make the cattle fast and wear sack- 
cloth, but it was no more so than many other religious 
practises of the heathen. 

Verses 9-10.— Who knoweth whether God will not 
turn and repent? Compare Joel 2:14. When we 
think of God in his infinite nature we are compelled 
to say that he never makes a mistake, and therefore 
never repents. When we think of him in his per- 
sonal relations to us we have to use human ways of 
speaking. Those relations change just as in the case 
of a human person when he changes his mind. In 
particular, God’s threats against the wicked are con- 
ditioned on their persistence in wrong doing, and be- 
come inoperative when the wicked repent. 

Verses 2-3.—Zarshish: At the western end of the 
Mediterranean. See 1:3.—A gracious God...and 
repentest, etc.: See Joel 2:13 and like passages. 

onah’s complaint is that Jehovah is softhearted, and 
is in the habit of backing down, to the discredit of his 
messengers. 

Verse 6.—/Jehovah prepared: Here and in 1: 17 
and 4:6, 8, Jehovah is presented as the Lord of 
nature, designating the fish, the gourd, the worm, the 
east wind for particular services, as the general of an 
army would do with his men.— Exceeding glad: Be- 
cause the gourd was green and growing, and made 
the shade of his booth denser. 

Verse 10.—Hast not labored: If he had given it 
care, as God cares for men, he would have been still 
more grieved at the thought of losing it. 


Auvusurn, N. Y. 





LESSON FOR APRIL 30 (Jonah 3:1 to 4:11) 


The Patient God 
By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


ONTROVERSIES about the book of Jonah must 
not be allowed to blind us to its essential teach- 
ing. Its central feature is not a miracle in na- 

ture, but a miracle of grace. Like all the work of 
the prophets, its main design is to show forth God, 
in the greatness of his patience, and in the reach of 
his solicitude for men. 

The section of the story which falls within our les- 
son shows us, first, the ready penitence of the Nine- 
vites ; next, the astonishing gy of the ee: 
and, over all, the patience of a disciplinin A 

Throughout this book there is a very marhed recog- 
nition of the real moral worth and sensitiveness of 
conscience to be found among heathen people. We 
meet it first inthe opening chapter, in the description 
of the behavior of the heathen sailorsinthestorm. The 
panic fears,—the disintegration,—the superstitions of 
paganism are set forth in frank, vivid sentences; but 
over against this, it is obviously the design of the 
story to illustrate, from the sailors, the instinct of 
prayer, ther nition of God, the patient generosity, 
the fear of blood-guiltincss which are to be found in 
heathendom. All this is emphasized in the third 
chapter, in the story of the Ninevite repentance. 
The religious susceptibility is represented as issuing 
from the barest word of God, and as a bond uniting 
the whole body of the people and manifesting itself 
_ even in their treatment of animals, whom they deal 
with asin some sort of inarticulate sympathy with 
man and not simply as made for man’s use. All this, 
men who are the children of religious privilege have 
always found it hard to believe. Jonah is the type 
of the mind blinded by religious advantage and by 
race-hatred to the true worth of humanity in heathen 
lands. He is typical of the attitude of the Jew, per- 
haps especially of the post-exilic Jew ; but his coun- 
terpart to-day is as often to be found in the Gentile 
as in the Jewish world. . 

We need to accept more frankly than we sometimes 
do the truth—and it is the very nerve of missionary 
work—that God has left himself nowhere without a 
witness, but has in heathendom those who are ready 
to turn to him, nay, have turned to him and been 
accepted of him. 

But why should this exhibition of genuine repent- 
ance-—the result of his own preaching—not only dis- 

lease Jonah pr meg od and make him very angry, 

ut make him also display a childish petulance and 
insolent familiarity as God remonstrates with him? 
The answer, uabeopsly. lies in the appalling depths 
of self-love and jealousy in human nature. Here is 
a prophet, who not once but twice has heard the call 
to save the souls of heathen men. The call comes 
out of the very pressure on him of the character of 
the living God, But the call conflicts with pride of 
race, possibly with what he calls patriotism ; and so 


he endeavors first to escape the pressure of the call, ' 


and then when thrust almost against his will into the 
service of man, he grudges to his brother-man the 
very mercy of God. It is this evil eye cast on the 
uplift of men of an alien race or color that is to-day 
the gravest problem in the world. It is no wonder 
that the question of race-hatred occupies so much 
space in the New Testament ; what a space it occu- 
pies in modern life! The ‘‘ Christian” who does 
not believe in foreign missions and resents the idea 
that the negro can rise, the Jew who heartily despises 
the Gentile, the Gentile who hates and vilifies and 

rsecutes the Jew, the Catholic who unchurches the 

rotestant, the Greek or the Hindoo who detests the 
Moslem, the Moslem who curses the infidel—these 
‘are the Jonahs of to-day, whose grudging lovelessness 
would fain arrest and circumscribe the work of Ged. 

Over against this harsh narrowness stands the pa- 
tient gentleness of God, whose love and care are 
everywhere. Do not let us miss the significance of 
the fact that the scene of the last chapter is laid in 
the heart of the heathen world. God is shown there 
at work ; on the thankless heart of his servant, it is 
true, but also as the guardian of the life around. 
Here, in heathendom, he is everywhere the ‘‘pre- 
parer.” Heis at work behind the processes of nature, 
—he ‘‘prepares” the gourd ; behind the ‘stirring of 
the lowliest life,—he ‘‘ prepares” the worm ; within 
the forces that play upon man’s life from without,— 
he ‘‘ prepares” the vehement east wind: and most 
of all he knows and has numbered the individuals in 
Nineveh’s vast crowded areas, and knows the inno- 
cent little ones by name, and values the very beasts 
of the field. What a picture it is of a care that knows 
no limit to its range, not even the limit of conscious 
response, and watches over every detail of that 
heathen life, which from a distance appears so 
anonymous and colorless a mass, so easy to condemn, 
so easy to deem worthless to God ! 

If Israel, especially Israel after the exile, had but 
seen herself and the Gentile world in the niirror of 
this book, surely she could not have so shut herself up 
in hatred of the Gentile, refusing her missionary call! 
And if we could but see in the distracted prophet our 
own impoverished selves, so nearly bankrupt of love, 
even while to our higher nature the divine summons 
to share our best with the needy world is calling, and 
if we could but see the heathen world as this book 
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shows it, as within the area of the tender solicitude of 
God’s magnanimous heart, surely in very shame our 
lovelessness would cry out to borrow of his love that 
we might be missionaries indeed. ~ 


Bryn Mawrpe, Pa, 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the Anglo- 
American Congregation in Beyrout, Syria 


ND /onah began to enter into the city a day’s 
journey (v. 4). The area indicated by a three 

_ days’ journey diameter is not to be thought of 

as covered with city houses and streets. The refer- 
ence is to the entire green irrigated expanse enclos- 
ing the gray, white, pink, and straw-colored houses 
of the city and suburbs, and altogether foliage and 
buildings being in sharp contrast to the surrounding 
desert. Thus Bamasous rises with its houses, domes 
and minarets from the midst of a great surrounding 
expanse of gardens, vineyards, fruit-tree plantations, 
and irrigated fields of. grain. It is all reckoned as 
Damascus: thecentral city, and outlying village clus- 
ters, and separate khans and houses; and beyond lies 
the Syrian desert. Intraversing the city of Nineveh 
by its winding hedge-lanes and around pleasant gar- 
dens, Jonah would find the three days’ journey of about 
75 miles reduced by one-third of that length, as to 
actual distance, on account of the turnings of the way. 

Let neither man nor beast, herd nor flock, taste 
anything (v. 7). During the last century the hopes 
of the Lebanon Christians were at one time set on 
one of their princes as being a man especially quali- 
fied to give them victory over their enemies, the 
Druzes. When he became dangerously ili and his 
life was despaired of, they proclaimed a rigid fast of 
two days for iutercession. It so far resembled that of 
Nineveh that the domestic animals—horses, mules, 
donkeys, sheep, and goats—belonging to the Lebanon 
Christians were included in the fast. 

So Jonahwas exceeding glad because of the gourd 
(4: 6). In the booth which Jonah constructed of 
green branches, the leaves would shrivel and dry up 
in a day, and he would at once recognize the superi- 
ority of the cool green shelter more sr 
afforded by the large leaves of the gourd plant. On 
account of its rapid growth and exuberance of clam- 
bering life the gourd is often seen over gateways, 
wells, arbors, etc, e 


Who Are the Modern Jonahs? 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


INEVEH was wicked enough to merit instant 
destruction. The stench of its pollution 
smelled to heaven. One has only to read 

ancient history to see that the city’s sin was a curse 
to itself and a menace to the surrounding nations. 
ay knew God in theory—and from experience; 
e knew his voice, his love of purity and hatred of 
iniquity, his power and his mercy; but Jonah had not 
yet come into harmony with the loving Spirit of God 
that would include all mankind in his mercy and sal- 
vation. Are any Christians like that to-day ? 

Jonah needed to learn that God was not God of the 
Jews only, but of the Gentiles also; that he does not 
desire that any shall perish, but that all shall come 
to a knowledge of the truth; that Nineveh needed a 
preacher in order that they might repent and believe; 
that a prophet is saved from death, not for his own 
sake alone, but in orderthat he may become a saviour 
of others; that a messenger of God should not think 
of himself, and his own reputation or comfort, but 
should think of the needy ones to whom he goes and 
the merciful God whose ambassador he is. To what 
purpose have we been saved ? 

Think of the millions of men and women and of inno- 
cent young children who are perishing to-day because 
of their lack of knowledge of God. They are sinners, 
and are bringing death on themselves and destruc- 
tion on their neighbors. We, like Jonah, have ex- 
perienced God’s mercy and know God’s message. 
Shall we, like Jonah, desire their destruction because 
of their evil ways and their enmity to us, or shall we 
show Godlikeness by seeking to save them, no mat- 
ter at how great cost toourselves? God can use even 
imperfect messengers todo.his work, but they must 
act according to his commands and not be guided by 
their own ideas as to whatis worth while. If we are 
to enjoy missionary work for God we must catch his 
view-point and be dominated by his spirit of love even 
for the unlovely. 

How many ministers fail to preach missionary ser- 
mons; how many teachers fail to give their pupils the 
missionary message! Will any fail to catch the 
spirit of this lesson and neglect, like Jonah, to make 
known the mercy and love of God that yearns to have 
the whole wide world know him, that they may be 
saved from the present and eternal consequences of 
their ignorance and sin ? 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


' and their left hand (v. 11). 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


All New York Converted.— Zhe, people of Nineveh 
believed God (v. 5). That is the amazing thing. The 
whale swallowing is easy. God can do what he likes 


with a fish. He will not force a human will. That 
is why you are not a Christian (Matt. 23 : 37). 
‘*Our wills are ours, we know not how, 

Our wills are ours, to make them thine,’’ 
sings Tennyson. Some folks claim the Jonah 
story is all poetry. That Jonah is only the He- 
brew nation in all its selfishness. These same 


‘*some folks” used to say that the tremendous Nin- 
eveh was all poetry also. Then a man went and dug 
it up and proved the Old Book was not imagining 
a Nineveh. ‘Some folks” are still busy criticising. 
Plain folks are tired. Never get disturbed at ‘* Schol- 
arship vs. The Old Book.” Remember what Mark 
Twain said about the Shakespearean controversy : 
‘*The plays of Shakespeare were not written by the 
immortal*William, but by another man of the same 
name.” So justlaugh at scholarship and its poetical 
Jonah and duplex Tesla. etc. Think of any man 
walking into a great city and at a stroke turning 
every one to God! ‘There's a reason.” Jonah 
came out of a fish and a Fish was the Deity of 
Nineveh: 


Changeless One’s Change.—God repented of 
the evil which he said (vy. 10). God loves men, no 
matter how vile. If under his wrath (John 3 : 36), he 
changes his verdict if they give him achance. God 
is forever changing his mind toward his children. 
When man changes God changes. If you repent the 
evil of sin committed God repents the evil of judg- 
ment pronounced. No sacrifice was offered in Nin- 
eveh for the atonement of sin. The broken and a 
contrite heart (Psa. 51: 17). When Nick Walters got 
‘*sassy"’ and went back on Superintendent Perry 
there was nothing for the good superintendent to do 
but to discipline Walters pretty severely, But when 
Nick ‘trepented” Mr. Perry ‘‘ repented of the evil 
which he said,”” and now Nick is one of the happiest 
men on the pay-roll. In fact, I heard one of you say, 
‘*Nick Walters stands in with the Old Man and they 
are as thick as hops.” Superintendent Perry is the 
same good and just boss he always has been. No 
change in him. The change was all in Nick. And 
the change was all in the people of. Nineveh. 


Master of the ‘‘Tear Out.”” — But it displeased 
Jonah exceedingly (4:1). First chapter, Jonah 
flying from the face of God. Fourth chapter, Jonab 
flying zz the face of God, as Matthew Henry says. 
Jonah told the Ninevites what would happen from 
their badness. He did not do a thing to make them 
better. He was mad when —- came better. 
ee | oh the ‘‘tear out,” but nothing on the build 
up. The other day Bates of Rock Run, whom I have 
been helping, came to me for more help. I smelled 
liquor on him. What I said to him for taking his 
children’s living and spending it for rum was not a 
Sunday-school lesson. He sneaked out of my office. 
It just occurs to me as I write that I never showed 
Bates how to be better. ‘‘Nouse.” HowdolI know 
itis ‘‘no use”? Iam no better than Jonah (Ezek. 
3: 17-19). This is the way some parents raise chil- 
dren. No wonder thechildren break hearts. Neither 
Jonah nor you nor I must condemn without reaching 
out the hand to pull up. As soon as Nineveh hears 
and knows shecomes, Sodid New Hebrides, Uganda 
—and you. ; 


**Are You a Jonah?”’—7hou hast had regard for 
the os (v. 10). I know people more concerned 
for the potted plants on the porch than for the poor 
people on the pavement. Fonah had pity for a 
pumpkin, but none for a people. The world is full 
of pumpkin men, They are just as useful as the 
pumpkin men we make on Hallowe'en, with a candle 
inside. Jonah mad because God is good. You find 
out in this lesson what God thinks of pumpkin 
prophets. Jonah more concerned over the loss of 
comfort than over the loss of a soul. I have known 
some of that sort of ministers, but I never knew what 
tocall them before. When a man is in some enterprise 
and trouble turns up he sometimes says, ‘‘I must be 
a Jonah.” When you find you are more concerned 
in that couch hammock on the porch than in that tent 
meeting down at Ninth Avenue you can with truth 
say, ‘lama oneal And Jonah is one of the most 
unattractive characters in the great Book. 


Babies and Pros .—Sixscore thousand per- 
sons that cannot discern between their right hand 
‘*Kids.” Heard a man 
once say there was no love for children in the%O!d 
Testament. Was the city spared for the 120,000 
babies’ sake? Who knows but this old world is 
saved by the babies of it. Maybe some of you are 
saved for the baby’s sake. Nathan Strauss works 
through pure milk to save New York’s babies and he 
saves New York. Tidal wave and earthquake (Gen. 
18 : 32). One thing we know in Coatesville: The 
more the babies the greater the prosperity. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


A teacher of a class of boys in Ontario 
has found the Underwood stereographs 
useful in a way that he had not antici- 
pated when he began to use them. He 
writes as follows: “It was with some 
doubt as to their practical value to boys 
of fourteen and fifteen years of age that 
it was decided to order the stereographs, 
but the wisdom of the course is now evi- 
dent. I have succeeded in bringing into 
my class five boys, who were apparently 
lost to the Sunday-school, by means of 
the views, and others who have never 
been regular in attendance are becoming 
more and more interested, Should the 
present interest continue and the boys 
show a desire for them we will become 
permanent users,” ’ 


If, at the opening of the lesson, the teacher 
will, by the use of the map and the description, 
or better, of the map and. the stereograph 
(a beautiful photographic view of Palestine, 
for use in~ the stereoscope), get clearly in 
the minds of the pupils the setting of the lesson’s 
events in Palestine, it will help, as no other 
method can, to give a sense of reality to those 
events and a lasting impression of them. 

Forty-five different places will be visited dur- 
ing 1911; the forty-five stereographs cost $7. ‘0 
and if ordered at one time acloth-bound, gold- 
lettered case will be gee free. ‘Ihe second 
quarter's lessons call for eleven stereographs, 
cost $1.83. The April lessons by themselves 
call for five stereographs, cost 83 cents. ‘Thirteen 
places visited in 1910 are revisited in 1911, so 
persons already owning the 1910 material need 
order only thirty-two new stereographs this 
year. Less than four stereographs in one order 
are 20 centseach. Stereoscope, 85 cents. Ex- 
press or postage is prepaid. Orders should 
be sent to ‘The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE British Museum treasures many of the 
most significant remains of old Nineveh, 
which have during the last half century 

been brought to light by energetic archeolo- 
gists. Some of the relics have been reproduced 
in plaster casts, and those casts are found in 
various other art museums, A particularly 
interesting bit of the handiwork of Nineveh’s 
skilled wage-earners is available for any- 
body’s personal study, anywhere, through the 
stereoscope. , 

' It is a rather thin flat panel (the original 
material was stone), broader than it is high, 
with a decorative picture carved upon its 
surface ; the picture stands out slightly from 
the slab as figures stand ont from the 
surface of a coin. And this original panel 
was carved by Ninevite working men just as 
real as the men who papered your own sitting- 
room and nailed your picture molding in 
place. Indeed, on a grand scale, it served 
a lordly monarch of old Nineveh somewhat 
as a framed picture serves you, for it was 
made to be fastened on a wall-space in the 
royal palace, It represents an odd sort of 
symbolic creatire, half. animal, half human. 
The body is that of a lion with magnificently 
strong, muscular legs, striding forward with 
deliberate energy. Where the neck and 
mane of the beast should be the creature 
turns intoa man, His chest is bare, The 
sculptor knew something of anatomy and he 
showed, as well as he could, how the ribs 
curve around under a thin padding of flesh, 
and how the muscles of well-developed arms 
pull from where they are attached to the 
body’s inner framework. The head, with 
curly hair and beard (perhaps artificial like 
the wigs worn in our Revolutionary days), is 
partly covered by a big crown or helmet. 

Precisely what this splendid, semi-gro- 
tesque figure meant to the Ninevite king, 
and to the courtiers who saw it every day in 
the palace, we are not sure, Very likely it 
meant the personified strength and power of 
the nation, Nahum in his prophecies had 
called Nineveh a lion (Nah, 2: 11, 12). But 
possibly the Ninevite sculptor, whose firmly 
grasped tool shaped those contours that you 
see now, may not have thought much more 
about Assyria’s political destiny while he was 
doing the actual stone-cutting, than an Amer- 
ican worker to-day, in a bronze foundry, 
thinks about grave problems of law while he 
is giving artistic finish to the beautiful elec- 
trolier for some new court house. He was 
working for a living and enjoying the con- 
sciousness of doing good work. 


Anybody in this year I9II can see on} 


the Ninevite stone panel the marks left by 
tools in the hands of some comparatively 
humble laborer who smoothed off the surface 
of the big slab after it had been quarried. 
You can see the very places in the carving 
where a specially skilled man’s hand struck 
hard and repeatedly, to cut deeply, and where 
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it struck lightly, to cut less into the tough 
material. You can see, in the long, strong, 
continuous curve of the line of the lion’s 


backbone and tail, how the owner of that 


skilful -hand keenly, felt the beauty of such a 
line, and enjoyed producing it. The whole 
carved slab, if you look at in this spirit, is 
like an autograph letter about -his daily in- 
terests, from a wor man of Jonah’s Nin- 
eveh to us working folks of America. 

How strange! For it was just such work- 
ing people, in that very city, whose plodding, 
unenlightened lives made God tenderly reac 
out to help them. ‘It-was a city full of just 
such plain working people and their poorer 
neighbors that supercilious Jonah considered 
not worth saving ! 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘* Human- 
headed lion, cast from a panel in Assyrian 
Nineveh.’’ . 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 


in thy mercy and loving kindness thou didst 
send thy Son tothe world. By his chosen mes- 
sengers the glad tidings were spread abroad un- 
til we heard and were drawn to him, Forgive 
us; we pray thee, for our silence when we have 
held back the message from others ; when we 
have refused to speak out for him in word and 
deed, Forgive us for our littleness of soul in 
the narrowing of our interest and service to the 
need that is conveniently near, when we are 
brothers to so many needy souls beyond our 
sight. May we come speedily to realize that 
the world is our field, and that no one who is 
dear to our Lord and Saviour is a stranger-to 
us. Give us, we pray thee, the true missionary 
spirit, for the work that is near or far, and 
whether near or far one in thy sight for the sav- 
ing of the world: In Jesus’ name, Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Let the superinten- 
dent choose an especially interesting book 
from the Sunday-school library (like ‘‘ The 
Life of John G, Paton ’’), one that he has 
read. He holds the book up before the 
school, 

** Tiere is a book that I have read, a book 
that tells the story of a great life. I’ve told 
ever so many other people about it. And I 
never get tired of saying how good it is, It 
is called I wonder what you would think 
of me if I should say nothing about this book, 
or speak of it in an offhand, don’t-care way, 
if I knew that you were in need of just such 
a book and didn’t know about this? That 
book helped me and I like it. I am very 
much taken with it. But if I should say to 
you, ** Well, I’ll tell you about it; but I 
won’t spend five cents to tell my brother 
over in China about it, though I know 
he needs that very book,’’ what would you 
think then? Pretty mean way to do, of 





course, But here is another book (showing 
a Bible). It tells the greatest life story ever 
written, You and I have read a great deal 


in this book and it has helped us. And the 
One about whom the book chiefly tells has 
done everything for us. We may be willing 
to tell about him and this book to the folks 
in this town, and in the next town. But 
what about the folks in the next country 
across the border, the people over the sea, 
whom God loves? They are really our own 
folks, because they are of our human kind. 
It is just a bit harder to tell them, We rea- 
son so often like this. First our neighbors in 
our own land, and work among them — 
it on the board) we call what kind of mis- 
sions ? 





HOME MISSIONS 











Then we think of the people beyond in other 
lands, and we speak of? (rub out home and 
insert foreign). 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 











But after all, there is one word that makes 
the work one over all theearth. Let us take 
out that word foreign, and we have 





MISSIONS 


MATT. 28: 19 











That is the work for every one of us. Can 
you say the Bible verse, our Golden Text 
that tells us our duty in this? Whoistogo? 
Ye, the followers of Christ. Where? Into 
aii the world. Here, there, everywhere, — 
Hometown, Nexttown, Japan, China, In- 


SCHOOL TIMES 


dia, Africa, —everywhere. . 
spirit in the work of 
n any one tell me that famous saying of 


May God help us to wii/! 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
** O Zion haste, thy mission high 
fulfilling.’’ 
**The morning light is breaking.’ 
** From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 
** Saviour, sprinkle many nations."’ 
- ag shall reign where’er the sun,"’ 
** Ye Christian heralds, go, proclaim.”’ 
** Christ for the world we sing.” 

** Revive thy work, O Lord.’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 72 : 1-7 (144 : 1-6). 
Psalm 98 : 1-4. 6 (197 : 1-4). 
Psalm 67 : 1-4 (134 : 1-4). 
Psalin 136 : 1-4, 13, 14 (293 : 1-3). 
Psalm 22 : 17-19 (42 : 1-3). 

“ 


Lesson Home-Readings 
(Selomed under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
itorial Association, and approved by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee. 
M.—Jonah 1: 1-16 . . Jonah Thrown Over- 
board. 
T.—Jonah 2:1-ro. . 
W.—Jonah 3: I-10. . 
Nineveh. 
T.—Jonah 4 :1-11 . Why God Spared Nineveh. 
F.—Matt. 12 : 38-45 . . The Men of Nineveh 
Shall Stand up in Judgment. 
S.—Psa 96 : 1-13 . Say among the Nations the 
Lord Reigneth. 
S.—Matt. 28 : 1-20. The Great Commission. 


x 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
— the acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 

The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be those that come out of the contributors’ 
personal experience. The preference will be 
given to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 

Comfortable or Comforting Evenings ? 
—Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all 
the nations (Golden Text). The Rev. J. H. 
Jowett says, ‘‘It is when you get home from 
your work at night, and there’s the promise 
of slippered ease; and inviting music is at 
hand, or an alluring book at your elbow; 
and you feel the fascination of it all—and 
then you hear the cry of human need, like a 
moaning wind down a dreary street, and you 
rise, tired though you are with honest work, 
and you put on your coat again, and you go 
out into the cheerless night, and to a still 
more cheerless slum, to take Christ and 
cheer to the victim of night—it is shen you 
begin to live, and to raise others from the 
dead.— Zaura M. Adams, Philadelphia. 
From The Christian World. 


Finding the Lost.— Go ye therefore, and 
make disciples of all the nations (Golden 
Text). A gentle breeze floating into the 
window of a broker’s office last week in 
New York City lifted a certified check call- 
ing for one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars and it was floated out of the window 
and out of sight. Instantly an alarm was 
sent out and Trinity graveyard was soon the 
scene of eager hunters for the lost check. 
It was as good as cash to any one who might 
find it. Almost as soon as the search had 
begun a messenger boy had found and 
restored the lost piece of paper and received 
five dollars for his part of the job. But dur- 
ing that time, within a few miles of this 
occurrence, more than a million souls were 
in danger of floating out into eternity lost 
forever beyond recovery, yet no one seems 
to be much concerned about these lost souls, 
What ignorance of values !—-A/7s. H. D. 
Evans, Baltimore, Ma. 


When Following a Trail.— Go ye there- 
fore, and make disciples of all the nations 
(Golden Text). When we start on the trail 
of a man, let us keep on until we come up 
with him. Too many of us are frightened 
off. You remember the story of the Cali- 
fornian who went out to follow up a grizzly 
and was gone three days, then turned up 
without his game. ‘‘ Lost the trail, Bill, I 
suppose,’’ said one of his cronies. ‘* Naw, 
kept on the trail all right.’’ ‘* Then, what’s 


. « . .Jonah’s Prayer. 
. . The Repentance of 





the matter?’’ ‘* Wall, the footprints was 


May that be our |. 
spreading the gospel. - 


Samuel J. Mills, one of our earliest mission- 
aries? Yes, ‘* We Can Do It if We Will.’’. 
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ttin’ too fresh, so I quit,’? We must not 
scared off from our personal werk for 
Christ when the footprints get fresh,— 7% 
Rev. C. H. Kilmer, Mecklenburg, N.Y. 
from St, Andrew's -Cross. - 
Cowboy Christianity.— Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations (Golden 
Text) A converted cowboy oncé,. said : 
** Lots of folks, that would really like to do 
right, think that servin’ the Lord means 
shoutin’ themselves hoarse praisin’ his name. 
Now I'll tell you how I look at_ that: 
I’m werkin’ here for Jim. Now, if I'd sit 
around the house here, tellin’ what a good 
fellow Jim is, and. singin’ songs te him and 
pe up in the night to serenade him, I'd- 
doin’ just what lots of Christians do; but 
I wouldn’t suit Jim, and I’d get fired mighty 
quick. But when I buckle on my straps 
and hustle among the hills, and see that 
Jim’s herd is all right, and not sufferin’ for- 
water or feed, or bein’ run off the range and 
branded by cattle thieves, then I’m servin’ 
Jim as he wants to be served.’’—/unig/a 
Rohrback, Washington, D. C. From The 
National Advocate. ot ne 


Where to Pick Apples.— Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations (Golden 
Text), A great many men say they have 
no call to foreign mission service. There is 
no need of a special divine call to foreign 
mission service if a man but applies his com- 
mon sense to the commission of Christ. Ifa 
man engages with the owner of an orchard 
to pick apples and on reaching the orchard 
finds that in one half there are three hun- 
dred and fifty-seven men picking apples, and 
in the other only one man, overworked and 
Straining every endeavor to save the fruit 
from loss, that man would not need a special 
order from the owner of the orchard as té 
where he should pick apples. His common 
sense, his sense of proportion, justice and 
square deal and common honesty would tell 
him instantly where he should pick. He 
would join the lone picker.— Alice M. Upton, 
Hartford, Conn. The Rev. H. F. Lafamms 
in The Baptist Missionary Magazine. 


Who Is the Architect ?—And he prayea 
unto Jehovah, and said, I pray thee, O Jeho- 
vah, was not this my saying, when I was 
yet in my country? (vy. 2). An architect 
complains that many of his clients come 
and ask him to design a house for them, 
only to let him very speedily discover that 
they have already designed it all for them- 
selves, What they really want is his sanc- 
tion of the plan and the satisfaction of seeing 
him draw on paper what they have fully in 
mind, It is in very much the same fashion 
that we often go to the great Architect with 
our lives. 
guidance, but we have already planned how 
we will build our fortunes and shape our 
course, and_it is not his way we are seeking, 
but his approval of our way.’’—C. G. But- 
ler, Ida Grove, Iowa. J. R. Miller,. D.D., 
in Forward. The prise for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 

On the Nerves.—Doest thou well to be 
angry ?. (v. 4.) A speaker at the Men’s 
Missionary Congress at Chicago told a 
story of a certain Christian who said to a 
friend wlto was interested in missions, ‘* The 
subject of missions is getting on my nerves !’’ 
The friend replied, ‘‘I am told that there 
are two sets of nerves, sensory and motor ; 
on which set of your nerves does this subject 
bear the harder?’’—7Zhe Rev. Robert B. 
McCain, Wenona, iil. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—The entire book of Jonah should 
be studied. Chapters 1-3 furnish 
sufficient material for the story of 

Jonah, emphasizing one truth helpful to pri- 
mary children, that ‘‘ we ought to obey God.’’ 
Jonah’s discouragement and the symbolic 
teaching about the gourd are not adapted to 
children’s experience. The ‘‘ great fish ’’ is 
only an incident, and not the most impor- 
tant point in the story. 

The sand-table may prove helpful in pic- 
turing the lesson setting. 

Before the lesson.—As suggested last Sun- 
day, place the large offering box which you 
prepared where the children can see it. Ask 
for the little boxes which they have brought, 


We ask him for wisdom and - 














LESSON FOR APRIL 30 (Jonah 3 : 1 to 4: 11) 


and help them to write or paste on each, 
**God loveth a cheerful giver.’”’ Review 
last Sunday’s lesson about Joash’s box, and 
what was done with the offerings. Explain 
the home missionary object toward which 
the children’s offerings (to be gathered in 
their boxes) shall be devoted on Children’s 
Day. 

Plan.— Adapted to primary chil- 
dren. 

Lesson Theme.—Jonah and his errand. 

Lesson Teaching.— We ought to obey 
God’s command to go and teach all nations. 

Story Outline.—Jonah sent on an errand 
with God’s message ; he refused to go and 
ran away; he is punished by the storm at 
sea ; he is saved from death by a great fish. 


. God sends him again with the same message; 


Jonah goes and speaks the message ; the 
people hear it and believe ; the great city is 
saved because of Jonah’s message. God’s 
message should go into all the world, 

Lesson Approached.— How many .of you 
children have been sent upon errands for 
your parents ? for your teachers? What did 
they expect you to do? 

Some people have errancs to do for God, 
and he expects his children to obey cheer- 
fully. (Show the pictures of Elijah and 
Elisha speaking God’s messages before 
kings.) Their errands were hard, but they 
obeyed and spoke out bravely. 

Lesson Story.—Once upon a time, long, 
long ago, God called another man to do an 
errand. His name was Jonah. God told 
him to go and speak his message to the king 
and wicked people of Nineveh. Jonah was 
afraid. to go, so he went the other way 
toward the sea. There he found a ship 
ready to start. He bought a ticket, went on 
board, and sailed away. But he couldn’t 
hide from God. 

A great storm arose, and everybody was 
afraid. Jonah knew that he had disobeyed 
God, and the sailors knew it, too, for he had 
told them about running away from his 
errand. ‘hey tried to reach land, but the 
storm grew worse. Then Jonah said, ‘ It 
is my fault, cast me into the sea.’’ 





After | 


trying hard to row back to the land, they | 
cast him overboard, and the storm was soon | 


over. God did not mean that he should die, 
but prepared a great fish to save his life. 
God knew from Jonah’s prayer that he was 
ready to obey. When God again told Jonah 


| direction as Jonah probably knew. | We 
| noted Jonah’s object in running away and 


to go to Nineveh with his message, he went | 
and told it over and over. The people heard | 


and believed and mourned. Even the king 
left his throne, laid aside his robe, and 
mourned with them, They fasted and 
prayed and promised to do right. God 
heard their prayers. 
the people were saved because of Jonah’s 
message. 

After the Lesson.—It was long, long ago 
that Jonah was sent to one great city. When 
Jesus came to earth, he wanted God’s mes- 
sage to go into all the world. He said to 
his disciple friends, ‘‘Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations.’’ Shall I tell you about 
one of God’s messengers who went to teach 
the children in China? 

One day, as this missionary lady traveled 
along the road, she heard a faint cry, so she 
stopped until she heard it again. She fol- 
lowed the sound, and found a Chinese baby 
girl lying on the ground, where some cruel 
person had left her to die. People in China 
are not very proud when girl babies are 
born, and sometimes they throw them away, 
because they never heard God’s message. 

The kind missionary pitied the baby, so 
she picked her up. As she carried her to 
the mission hospital, she prayed that God 
would save’and bless the baby’s life, that 
she might grow upto work for him. She 
did live and grow. They fed her and kept 
her warm; they loved and cared for her. 
She grew strong enough to go to school. 
They taught her to play and read, to sing 
and to pray, and to love the missionary’s 
kind God. After many years the little girl 
became a Bible woman, and went about tell- 
ing God’s message in many Chinese homes. 

There wouldn’t have been any hospital or 
school to care for that little baby girl unless 
Christian children had cheerfully given their 
offerings to help send that missionary to 
China. Perhaps the offerings in our boxes 
will be so large that we can divide them be- 
tween the work for children in our own land 
and the lands far away. 


‘* There are many little children 
Who have never heard 
Of God's love and tender kindness, 
And his holy Werd."’ 


(Carols ; Leyda Bros., Chicago, 25 cts.) 


The great city and all | 


Home-work:; Earn money for our boxes. 
Hunt for pictures of children in our own and 
other lands to whom we should send God’s 
message. 

Cuicaco, ILL, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


AN OLD SWEET SONG 
I, The music in the distance. Jonah, go YE. 
II. The singer passing. My disciples, go YE. 
III, The undying echo. My girls, go YE, and 
teach that God so loved the WORLD, 


OW still and hot that summer night 
had been, Far up the street I heard 
the singer, but could not understand 

the song. Then he passed and I understood 
every word, On he went, and because I did 
not follow, the song died away in the dis- 
tance. 

To-day we study an older, sweeter song. 
Jonah heard it far in the distance; but he 
did not understand, for it was seven hundred 
years before the Singer passed this way. 
Here we wrote our first heading. Let us 
find the song. We read Matthew 28: 19 
and John 3: 16, putting them together, ‘*Go 
ye and teach’’—‘‘that God so loved the 
world.’? Then I explained Jonah’s position. 
He had not understood the song. He thought 
God so loved-the children of Israel, etc. 
He was afraid God would save those Gentile 
heathen in Nineveh, Let us study now how 
Jonah heard that song. Here we studied 
the details of the entire story, for the whole 
book had been assigned in home readings. 
We discussed them under four topics. (1) 
Jonah’s commission ; (2) his disobedience ; 
(3) his repentance ; (4) his own lesson. 

I told about Nineveh; its size, wealth, 
wickedness, and location, Then I explained 
again why Jonah, a Jew, hesitated to go to 
Nineveh, for, knowing God to be merciful 
and loving, he feared they would be spared 
although they were not God’s chosen people. 
What did Jonah do instead? I showed the 
girls Tarshish, a place as far in the opposite 





his mistake in thinking he could hide from 
Jehovah, and neglect his duty without pun- 
ishment. I showed the necessity of going 
first to Joppa to secure a vessel, We noted 
the storm, found three things the sailors did | 
to help, read Jonah’s request and the effect | 
on the storm when he was thrown into the | 
sea, Even those oarsmen who pulled hard | 
to save Jonah could not defeat Jehovah’s | 
lan, 
We read of the miracle of Jonah’s deliver- 


| ance, but noted that it was not as great as 


that of Christ’s ascension from the grave 
after three days. We spoke briefly of Jonah’s 
repentance and second chance. ‘The girls 


| then told the details of the message and its 





result, the éxplanation of the sackcloth, and | 
how Géd’s mercy was shown. Then we ex- | 
plained Jonah’s sulking, his injured egoism, 
and the lesson of the gourd. Tell me now 
the song and how Jonah failed to appreciate 
what a wonderful song it was. Here we wrote 
on our tablets, ‘‘ Jonah, go ye, and teach 
that God so loved the wor/d’’—not merely 
the Jews. 

Then the Singer himself came by and he 
made the song so plain. Who was this 
Singer? To whom did he speak the words? 
How did he make plain in his life those 
precious words in John 3:16. There we 
wrote under our second heading, ‘‘ My dis- 
ciples, go ye,’’ etc. 

My summer evening song died away, but 
the echo of this one still lives. The Singer 
has passed, but the Holy Spirit carries the 
song to each heart. Hence we can call this 
what kind of echo? Here we wrote our 
third heading. What shall we write below 
this? I waited. The girls looked up from 
their writing. The undying echo is, ‘* Dor- 
othy, go ye’’; ‘* Maud, go ye’’; ‘* Lettie, go 
ye.’’ To each one’s eyes I gave the message. 

And so the seed was sown. I know there 
are still birds of the air and thorns, but thank | 
God there was good ground too in that story. 
May there be found in each of our classes 
good soil to germinate such precious seed. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Read again Jonah 3: 1to4:11, Tell 
our command and the message in Matthew 


28: 19; John 3: 16. | 





2. Read 2 Chronicles 26: 1-5. How 
long did Uzziah prosper? (v. 5.) 
3. Read 2 Chronicles 26 : 6-15. Why do’ 


| that nearly all had done so. 
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you think God stepped helping Uzziah ? (Sug: 
gestion in 26.215.) . , >| 

4. Read 2 Chronicles 26; 16-23. Why 
was Uzzjah punished. and, how.? ' 

6, Read again 2 Chronicles 26 : 16-23. 
How does this ‘story illustrate Proverbs 16 : 
18? Memorize this verse. 

6. Find two,.evil results of pride (Prov. 
11:2; 18:12). 








| 
' 
| 


7. How. does a humble man make a better | 


tool than a proud one? Read Psalm 34: 2; 

Proverbs 3 ::34; Matthew 18: 4; Luke 14: 

11. Mark them, ; 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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One of the most striking vefutations of the 
attempts to disprove the historictty of this lesson 
that has ever been made is *' Light on: the 


Story of Jonah,” by H, Clay Trumbull. To’ 


many tt would seem torbe archeology’s last 
word on the subject. In booklet form, at 20 
cents postpaid, it makes a desirable souvenir 
and side-light on this lesson for every member 
of your class, (The Sunday School Times 
Company.) m 


My Class of Boys 
And One New Plan Every Week 


By Amos R. Wells 


UR bit of ritual in opening the class 
wins the reverent attention of the 
boys, who join finely in repeating the 

class prayer, stating the class purpose, and— 
shouting—the class name. For the thought 
in regard to the last, ‘‘ Knights of Honor,’’ 
this week I had them tell me how the 
knights of old usually fought and toiled to 
get gain, not for themselves, but for their 
king ; and I took occasion to speak of the 
attempt of some of them to get the best- 
printed home-study slips, and in other ways 
to get the better of their classmates. 
conduct, I showed them, is unknightly. 

Then I returned the test papers written 
last week, and we went over the questions 
and answers carefully. 

This Week’s Novelty.—First I asked the 





Such | 


class how many had read the Book of Jonah | 
clear through, and I was delighted to learn | 


It had taken 
the slowest of them only ten minutes, 

1 had cut from white paper a number of 
‘*J’s’’ about four inches long, and gave one 


of these to each boy who had read the book | 


through, for him to pin on the front of his 
coat. ‘Then I said that each in turn was to 
be Jonah, and was to rise, as I called upon 


ask him about his life. And each was to be 

sure to answer in the first person, using ‘‘I,’’ 

and pretending that he was actually Jonah. 
We had great fun in carrying out the little 


| plan, and I think the boys really enjoyed the 


lesson. Much of the success of the plan de- 
pends upon the way in which the questions 


| him, and to answer the questions I would | 


are asked, so that I will give a few specimens, | 


here and there through -the story, about as I 
asked the questions of my Jonahs: 

‘* May I ask your name, sir?’’ ‘* That is 
your first name, I suppose ; what is your Jast 
name, please, Mr. Jonah?’’ 
know? ‘That is strange! Well, what was 
your father’s name? Amittai? Then I sup- 
pose your full name is Jonah bar Amittai?”’ 


**You don’t | 


** Will you tell me from what town you | 


come, Mr. Jonah?”’ 
not a familiar name. 


** Let me see; that is | 
Won’t you kindly | 


point it out on the map, Mr. Jonah bar | 


Amittai?’’ ‘* What was the first impor- 
tant thing that happened to you?” ‘I 
should like to know, Mr, Jonah, just how 


that call from God came to you.’’ ‘If |} 


you don’t call it an impudent question, Mr. 
Jonah, please tell me why you objected to 
going to Nineveh as God commanded.”’ 
** Would you have gone if God had told you 
to destroy Nineveh? ’”’ 

‘*Why did you set sail from Joppa?’’ 
‘* Why not from some nearer point on the 
sea coast?’’ ‘*As Mr. Jonah does not seem 


| to know, perhaps some one of the class-will 


remind him of the nature of the coast of his 
own country!’’ ‘*What were you doing 
in that storm?” 


good that you could sleep?.’’ ‘* Do you ac- 


| cept the sailors’ idea of the cause of that 
| storm, Mr. Jonah? ’’ 


** Where did the great 
fish throw you out?’’? ‘Joppa? Why 
didn’t you tell us that in the book you wrote, 
Mr. Jonah?’’ ‘* How long did it take you to 
travel from the coast to Nineveh, Mr. Jonah ? ’’ 


| ** What did you see when you got there ?”’ 


( Continued on next page) 


‘Was your conscience so | 


} 
| 
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Wheat 


Done 
By a Steam 
Explosion 


In Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
the millions of food granules are 
literally blasted to pieces. They 
are broken to atoms, so the digestive 


juices can instantly act. Digestion 
begins before the grains reach the 
stomach. 


This way—Professor Anderson’s 
way—is the only way to do this. 
Cooking, baking and toasting don’t 
break half of the granules. 


Your physician will tell you this, 
He will say that Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice form the ideal foods for 
avoiding tax on the stomach. 


Like Toasted Nuts 


But Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are more than health foods, 
They are the most enticing cereal 
foods ever created. 


Each crisp, brown kernel is eight 
times natural size—four times as 
porous as bread. 


One serves them with cream, or 
mixed with fruit, or—like crackers 
—in a bowl of milk. And the taste 
is much like toasted nut meats, 
ready to melt in the mouth. One 
never forgets them after eating one 
dish, 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, I5c 


Except in Extreme West 








The whole, plump grains are 
sealed up in bronze metal guns. 
Then the guns are revolved for 
sixty minutes in a heat of 550 
degrees, 


That heat turns the moisture in 
the grain to steam, and the pressure 
becomes tremendous. Suddenly the 
guns are unsealed, the steam ex- 
plodes and the millions of food 
granules are instantly blasted to 
pieces. The grains are puffed to 
gigantic size without breaking a 
single coat. 


People who know these enticing 
foods are eating 18,000,000 dishes 
per month. The rest of the people 
are missing more than they know. 


Please order one package of each 
to-day so ‘the folks at your table 
can try them. Then let them de- 
cide about eating them daily. Tele- 
phone your grocer now> 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers 


(145) 
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A SERVICE FOR 


Mother’s 
Day MAY 14, 


Igtrt 
Prepared by Hugh Cork 
Assistant General Secretary of the 
International Sunday School Association 


OTHER'S DAY has touched 
the heart-life of the Sun- 
day-school. It will be 

widely observed this year. Miss 
Anna M. Jarvis, the founder of 
Mother’s Day, has been greatl 

encouraged by the readiness wit 

which her idea has been adopted. 
It is the day upon which we re- 
member in special ways with even 
more than ordinary emphasis our 
debt to the mcther whom we love. 

Mr. Cork’s program is based 
upon the theme: Mother, Home, 
Heaven. It includes Scripture 
readings, familiar hymns, and 
quotations from other literature. 
The emblem of Mother's Day is a 
white carnation, which sheuld be 
worn by every member of the 
school, 

The service is a four-page folder, 
brief enough to occupy only that 
portion of the exercises usually 
devoted to the opening service. 
There will be ample time for les- 
son-study in connection with it. 


Price, $1.00 a hundred, the publishers 
paying the postage. Single copies, 2 cts. 
THE SuNnpDay ScHoo. Times Co, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














~ BROWN’'S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


are safe, effective and convenient. The best 
remedy for coughs, hoarseness and sore throat. 
Prompt and safe. ‘Free from opiates—The oldest 
and best remedy. 

Price, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample free 
John I. Brown & Son Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
** What did you do in that big city? Now 
confess, Mr. Jonah—weren’t you scared? 
Did u shout out as loudly as you could?’’ 
‘How did your experience in the great 
fish help you to get a hearing?’’ (Here 
bring in the facts given in Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull’s valuable Little pamphlet, ‘ Light 
on the Story of Jonak.’’) 
** How did you feel when you produced 
such a stir? Stuck up?’ ‘*What did 
you think when you knew that God had for- 
given the Ninevites? Don’t you, honestly, 
think that was mean in you, Mr. Jonah?’’ 
** Excuse me, but where did you go to sulk ?’’ 
**Did you learn anything from what God 
did to that plant?’’ ‘* Did you change your 
mind about Nineveh?’’ ‘* As you look back 
on your life, Mr. Jonah, what would you do 
differently?’’ ‘* What advice would you 
like to give these boys, Mr. Jonah bar Amit- 
tai?’’ 
Home Work on Next Week's Lesson. 


Read 2 Chronicles 26, and learn four things 
from the chapter: (1) In what way Uzziah 
was prosperous; (2) Why he was prosperous ; 
(3) What misfortune came to him ; (4) Why 
it came, 


Boston. 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D 


Jehovah's Universal Love for Mankind 
(Foreign Missionary Lesson, 
Jonah 1-4.) 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION, 


OME one has truly remarked that it is 
the tragedy of the Book of Jonah that 
a book which is made the means of 
one of the most sublime revelations of truth 
in the Old Testament should be known to 
most people only in connection with an epi- 
sode quite incidental to its main purpose. The 
Book of Jonah has a wonderful revelation of 
the will and character of God, George Adam 
Smith goes so far as to declare that its teach- 
ing takes equal rank in loftiness and beauty 
with Isaiah 40-55, and that it comes the near- 
est of all prophetic utterances to the teach- 
ing of the New Testament regarding God. 

The chief character of the book is the 
Jonah of 2 Kings 14: 25, a real prophet. 
It was hard for Israel as a whole to perform 
the mission which God laid upon the nation 
of preaching God and his redemption to the 
world. Itseemed to many a Jew, as it seemed 
to Jonah, that such a city as Nineveh ought to 
be destroyed with all its inhabitants. He 
loved such a passage as Jeremiah 50 : 21-28, 
expressing the dire and sudden vengeance 
about to overtake Babylon. He applied 
Jehovah’s love to himself and his nation, 
but questioned its application to the heathen. 
Not every Jew thought thus, but it was prob- 
ably a fairly representative attitude. To those 
who felt that way this stirring story of the 
attitude and experience of the prophet Jonah 
was an effective lesson in the ways of God, 
and a strong appeal to a broader point of 
view, 

Taking up the narrative of Jonah, notice 
what the prophet was asked to do. Why 
did he flee to Tarshish, and where was that 
port? Jonah tried to put as much distance 
as possible between himself and the place 
where God wanted him to be. 

How did Jehovah convince Jonah that he 
could not escape the divine jurisdiction and 
control? How did he find out in actual ex- 
perience that non-Israelites could be con- 
verted to repentance ? 

Jonah obeyed the second command, but 
had not changed his prejudices, Just so, 
after the exile and the deliverance from it, 
and despite all of Israel’s new knowledge of 
the world, the nation had as bitter a grudge 
against the heathen as ever. 

How is the ‘great city’’ measured? If 
ancient Nineveh and its suburbs, which were 
cities of size, are included as one, their cir- 
cuit would have been a three-days’ journey 
and the prophet could have been a whole 
day reaching the central capital and the pal- 





ace. What detail of greatness does. the 
| writer drive home ? 

| What universal experience followed the 
proclamation of God’s vengeance ? 

What was the effect upon Jonah of this 
signal success of his preaching? To what 
did Jonah take exception? How can we 
explain his unwillingness that God should 
show his mercy to the heathen? To explain 

‘it we must reoall the “belief. of Israel: that 


——— 





theirs was God’s chosen race, that they had 
suffered cruelly at the hands of the heathen, 
that bare justice called for a severe reckon- 
ing, and that the outsiders deserved the 
worst. To think of them as receiving in full 
measure the goodness and blessing of Jeho- 
vah strained Jewish character to the bursting 
point. 

This jealousy gives point to the last chap- 
ter of Jonah, If God was going to be as 
good to Nineveh as to Jerusalem, what was 
the use of Jewish loyalty! Hence Jonah’s 
sulkiness, 

So in a beautiful nature lesson God teaches 
Jonah about his spirit of love. If Jonah 
was fond of the little plant that shaded him 
for a day, should God forget this great city 
with its hosts of innocent little children and 
cattle? What a lesson to unreasonable 
people ! 


Books THAT May BE USED. 


George Adam eg **Book of ‘the 
Twelve Prophets,’’ vol. ii, pages 493- $41, 
has a very full exposition of the book. Far- 
rar’s ** Minor Prophets,’ pages 232-243, is 
also helpful, even more so. Sanders and 
Kent, ‘‘ The Messages of the Later Prophets,” 
pages 339-354, takes up many details. The 
various introductions to the Old Testament 
or to the prophetical writings discuss the 
book very keenly. The articles on Jonah 
and Nineveh in the Dictionary of the Bible 
will be useful. 


DaAILy HOME WorK ON NEx’t LESSON. 


( The lesson for May 7 is 2 Kings 13: 4 to 
15°73; 2 Chron, 26.) 

Monday.—Read rapidly 2 Kings 13. No- 
tice the utter humiliation of Israel in the 
days before Jehoash. 

Tuesday.—Read 2 Kings 14: 
reign of Amaziah over Judah. 
parable and the king’s humiliation. 

Wednesday.—Read 2 Kings 14: 21, 22 
and I5 : 1-7, the reign of Uzziah. Note the 
great prosperity of Judah and the length of 
his reign. 

Thursday.—Read 2 Kings 14 : 23-27, the 
reign of Jeroboam II. Note again that Jero- 
boam’s reign coincided closely with Uzziah’s. 
Note the great increase in size of Israel. 

Friday.— Read 2 Chronicles 26, the reign 
of Uzziah and his punishment for sacrilege. 

Saturday.—Read Acts 12: 1-23. llow 
God humbled the pride of Herod. 

Sunday.—Read 1 Peter 5: 1-11. God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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| Children at Home 


In the Cracker Car 
By Alice M. Farrington 





ICK came out on the piazza, a cracker 
in each hand. 
** Won’t you have one?”’ he invited | 
Uncle Richard, who was sitting there. 

‘* Thank you,’’ said Uncle Richard, ‘* but 
I never eat crackers—haven’t eaten one for 
twenty-five years.’’ 

**Oh!”? cried Dick eagerly, 
Is it a story?”’ 

**VYes,’’ Uncle Richard owned with a little 
smile, ‘‘it is. We boys were going home 
from school one afternoon, and when we came 
to the grove we said, ‘Let’s play I spy!’ 
So Joe was It; and Tom and Billy and I 
hurried to hide behind the bushes, while Joe 
counted five hundred. But the bushes didn’t 
hide us because it was fall and the leaves 
were off; and we hunted for a good place, 
till we got to the edge of the grove just as 
Joe called, ‘Five hundred ! I’m coming !’ 

“A railroad siding ran close by, and a 
freight car, with its door open, stood on the 
track, 

‘*¢Let’s hide in the car,’ I whispered. 
‘ Joe will never think to look there!’ 

‘* Now, we were forbidden to go near the 
track. But if we were not hidden before 
Joe rounded the next clump of bushes, he 
would see us. So without stopping to re- 
member, we climbed in, and using all our 
strength pushed the door together. 

** We chuckled to think how we had out- 
witted Joe. Wouldn’t we rush out of the 
car and surprise him, when he came back ! 

*¢ But Joe didn’t come back. And by-and- 
by we concluded to go. And.then we found 


(Continued on next page) 


** Why not? 
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Great 
Victories 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 
BIBLE 


At Cincinnati, on October iy, tyto, 
the General Convention of the 


' _ Protestant 
Episcopal Church 


adopted a resolution in favor of 
the a ee use of the Revised Version. 
fhe American Standard. Bible is 
the standard text book used in all the great 
universities, theological seminaries, col- 
leges and the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, and is recognized as the best By 
the editors of the 
International Sunday School Lessons 
and the Sunday School publications of the 
great denominational publishing houses. 
The proof of what is being done is 
shown in one order recently received from 
the Gideons for 


25,000 Standara Bibles 
4 To be delivered by June 1st 


and the presses and bindery will need to 
work night and day to supply them. 





it required over 50 oo Botne the 
King James revision such 
use as the American Standard is at 
present time. 


We have the most complete line of Bibles in 
existence, in all sizes of type, all styles of binding, 
and can supply a Bible or Testament to suit any one 
in the King James or American Standard Version> 
For sale by all leading Booksellers. Prices from 35 

cents up. booklet and price list te 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381 A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHILDREN'S DAY 


THE FESTIVAL SONG BUDGET 


May Issue (ready about April sth) will contain the 
music of our latest Children’s Day Services, in- 
cluding ‘‘ The Hero of Labrador,” a new story and 
song service. 

Send 25 cents for a cet. s subscription (at 
least four issues). You will then get our new services 
for each of the Festival occasions, including Chil- 
dren’s Day, Rally Day, Christmas and Easter, as 
soon as published, bound in one volume instead of 
separate leaflets. "Every issue is worth the price of 
the year’s subscription. More convenient and less 
expensive for you. 

Single (May) issue mailed for 10 cents. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CoO. 
aed 36th St. uw. chee fi St. 
w York 


1013 Fourth National Bank Building ‘Atlanta, Ga. 
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Children’ ope anthem, also a Decoration Day anthem. 
Price , 10c per 1. * -20 per doz. 

Chi in’s ict o cantatas for the Sunday School are de- 
=e on e 4 of our new catalog, mailed for the 
askin 


337 W. Madison St. 


Address 
OBO. F, ROSCHE & C0, { Ghieago, 57 w. Madison st 


CHILDREN'S DAY EXERCISES 


The Glad Creation Send {0 p conte 
Summer’s Song 
for sam; ~ rot the 
The Flowers’ Reture three 
hese exercises surpass in beauty and charm any 
we have Secesemes published, abounding in bright 
singable songs, containing many new features. 
ose of aron, a new choir cantata for Floral 
Day or general use, by ALFRED Jupson. Price 50c 
each, subject to discount. Send 35c. for sample. 
HALL M ACK 00.2 -_- ty ow St., Phila. 
- 2nd St., New York 
‘ Sea Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 


MUSIC FOR CHILDREN’ oO DAY 


Golden Splendor Send 7 cents 
Floral Praise m stennne. St samples 
The new way to celebrate Children’s Dey’ is ia render 
the great song story entitled A Story of the Orient, 
for a chorus of young people.and a reader. Something 
different—Unique—Interesting. 15 cents the copy. 
Special prices to schools ordering in quantity. 


1020 Arch St., Phila. 
Adam Geibel Mus, Co, sz;2ie¢ 8%; New: xore 
University method of specfalization 
HARTFORD with practical training for the min- 


istry. Large faculty and library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate’ fellowships. both foreign 
and resident. Open to college gradu- SEMINARY 
ates of all Se 


Address Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 30 (Jonah 3:1 to4: 11) 


( Continued from preceding page) 

we couldn’t open that door! it was heavy 
and slid on trucks like a barn door. We 
shoved with all our might, but the door 
would not move. We shouted and pounded 
for help ; but Joe had gone home, and there 
was noone to hear. We were frightened 
now, and Billy, who was youngest, began to 
cry. 


‘* After a while we examined our prison. . 


By the dim light that sifted in, we read on 
the labels of the barrels and boxes that filled 
the car, ‘pilot bread’ and ‘crackers.’ The 
only empty space was near the door. 

‘*An engine came down the track, and 
brakemen coupled our car tothe train. We 
shouted and beat the door frantically, but 
the puffing of the big freight engine drowned 
the noise we made, and our car went rattling 
away behind it. Billy wasn’t the only one 
who cried then! 

‘* By-and-by we grew hungry, and Tom 
proposed that we open a box of crackers and 
pay for them when we got out. We broke 
our knife blades doing it, but we managed to 
pry a box open, and ate all we wanted. The 
dry crackers made us thirsty, and we had 
nothing to-drink. Homesick enough, we 
finally fell asleep, huddled close together to 
keep warm, 

‘* When we woke, there was a gray light 
in the car, so we knew it was morning. My! 
but we were thirsty! We could hardly swal- 
low the cracker breakfast, our throats were 
so dry. 

‘* After a long time, rain began to drive 





Ask Marion Lawrance! 








WINFIELD, KAN.—Can you suggest a plan 
to get attendance and offering at the door as 
scholars are gathering? How can it be done 
quickly and individually so that the superin- 
tendent may know who are present and who are 
absent? If I have made my question clear any 
suggestion will be appreciated.—O. G. 

A number of schools adopt this method of 
securing attendance and gathering the offer- 
ing. It is needless to say that it cannot be 
easily operated in those schools held imme- 
diately following another service, for many 
of the scholars are already in the building. 
Where the school is held by itself, and all 
who attend must enter at the time of open- 
ing, it is not difficult to accomplish. 

The First Methodist Sunday-school of 
Memphis, Tennessee, John R. Pepper, su- 
perintendent, used to have a plan of this 
sort. Every scholar had a card with his 
name and number upon it. Te was to bring 
that card to Sunday-school every Sunday, 
and drop it in a box at the door. At the 
moment of opening the school the cards were 
taken from the box by the secretary and 
properly sorted. Of course the presence of 
the cards at that time indicated exactly who 
were on time. Five minutes later the cards 
were taken again, and so on, the records 





through the chinks, and we caught it in our | 


hands and moistened our mouths, I can tell 
you, nothing ever seemed so good as that 
rainwater ! 


** We didn’t know where we were—there | 
that, while it saves the teacher a little work 


wasn’t any window in the car to look out of. 
And we had no idea of time, as the slow 
freight swayed and bumped along. 

‘*At last the car stopped. We shouted 
and pounded and kicked, and this time some 
one heard, and opened the door. “We tum- 
bled out of the car, and told our story. The 
station agent telegraphed our fathers, and we 
were sent home on the next train. 

**]T have never cared for crackers since,’’ 
concluded Uncle Richard. 

**T shouldn’t think you would,’’ said 
Dick thoughtfully, brushing away his crumbs. 

BREWER, ME. 








Reasoned It Out 
And Found a Change in Food Put Him Right 


A man does not count as wasted the 
time he spends in thinking over his busi- 
ness, but he seems loth to give the same 
sort of careful attention to himself and 
to his health. And yet his business 
would be worth little without good health 
to care forit. A business man tells how 
he did. himself good by carefully think- 


ing over his physical condition, investi- | 


gating to find out what was needed, and 
then changing to the right food. 
‘*For some years I had been bothered 


a great deal after meals. My food | 


seemed to lay like lead in my stomach, 
producing heaviness and dullness and 
sometimes positive pain. Of course this 
rendered me more or less unfit for busi- 
ness, and I made up my mind that some- 
thing would have to be done. 
‘*Reflection led me to the conclusion 


that over-eating, filling the stomach with | 


indigestible food, was responsible for 


many of the ills that human flesh en- | 


dures, and that I was punishing myself 
in that way—that was what was making 
me so dull, heavy and uncomfortable, 


and unfit for business after meals. I | 
concluded to try Grape-Nuts food to see | 


what it could do for me. 

‘*T have been using it’for some months 
now, and am glad to say that I do not 
suffer any longer after meals; my food 
seems to assimilate easily and perfectly, 
and to do the work for which it was 
intended. 

‘I have regained my normal weight, 
and find that business is a pleasure once 
more—can take more interest in it, and 


* my mind is clearer and more alert.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Read‘'The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
‘* There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and fulf of human 
interest. 


being marked in that way. This marks 
the record of the card rather than the 
scholar, though it has proved satisfactory in 
a good many schools, - If this card were 
made in the form of an envelope in which to 
place the offering, the offering could be gath- | 
ered at the same time, My judgment is | 





in the class, it involves a great deal of detail 
work on the part of the secretaries. 





BRIDGETON, N. J.—What can the Sundav- 
schools do with lesson picture cards, picture | 
rolls, etc.? Do the missionaries need or wan; 
them ?—J. L. E. 

Our World’s Sunday School Association, 
with headquarters at 805 Hartford Building, 
Chicago, has a department under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Samuel D. Price, devoted 
wholly to utilizing waste material of this sort. 

Our Association, as such, does not handle 
any of the material, but through correspond- 
ence we place any given Sunday-school that 
so desires in direct communication with a 
mission field of its own denomination, and 
the schools send direct to the missionary at 
that point the material they have to spare. 

The reports that come to us are most en- 
thusiastic. We now have hundreds of Sun- 
day-schools all over North America that are 
regularly sending their waste material in this 
way. It is wonderful how eager the mission 
fields are to get picture cards, picture rolls, 





lesson rolls, and illustrated papers ; indeed, 
anything in the Sunday-school supply line 
can be used to advantage. There are liter- 
ally tons and tons of this kind of material 
thrown away, swept up by the janitor of the 
church and burned, which would make glad 
thousands of children and older people in 
mission lands and in mission fields in our 
| own land. 

Send to the office of the World’s Sunday 

| School Association at once for descriptive 
| circular, and you wil find an outlet that will 
enable you to use your waste material to 
splendid advantage, and make you happy 
| while you are doing it. 
We submit herewith a paragraph or two 
| from the circular mentioned above in order 
| to give a little more adequate idea of what 
kind of material is needed : 

‘* The missionaries are especially eager to 
| receive the large picture rolls and the small 
lesson picture cards. A current magazine, 
after you are through with it, would be 
greatly enjoyed by any missionary, and the 
cost to mail is rarely over four cents if you 
take out the advertisements. 

‘*Do not forward papers in English for 
the natives, except for the sake of the pic- 
tures, until you learn by special correspond- 
ence that English is read in that particular 
field. 

‘* Many mission stations have written for 
larger things, such as an organ, church- 
bell, stereopticon and slides, maps of the 
Bible lands, hymn-books, Children’s Day, 
Easter, and Christmas exercises. These re- 
quests are honored as far as possible, but 
the demand far exceeds the supply.’’ 

When writing for the name of a mission- 
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It’s the very nature ofa soda 
cracker to absorb moisture and 
foreign odors. 


That’s why the ordinary soda cracker 
remained so long in obscurity. 


The advent of Uneeda Biscuit and the moisture- 
proof and odor-repelling package changed 

all this—for Uneeda Biscuit, the perfect 

soda cracker, keeps select company 

—its own. 


To-day the goodness, the 
freshness and body-build- 
ing virtues of Uneeda 
Biscuit are acclaimed 

in tenement and 

mansion. 
































ary, be sure to state your denomination. 


The Book to Help the Social Life of the Church 


ree rerenel 


The Minister’s 
Social Helper 


By Theresa H. Wolcott 








Originally appearing in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, the chapters of this book offer a 
wealth of suggestions for wholesome enter- 
tainment, hints on making the _ instruc- 
tion of young people interesting, financial 
plans that include neither sale nor barter, 
and all sorts of»sensible ways of encour- 
aging the social life of the church. Fully 
illustrated, more than 350 pages. A book 
for all church workers. Price, $1.00 net. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Wainut Street, - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MAYOR Y 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘lhe brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
«*The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


iu the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 

















To be healthy and 
vigorous, children 
need the freedom 





{RUBBER BUTTON] 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


It is desirable because it is right in 
every way. 
ore neat and unwrinkled. 

Sample Pair, Children's size 


(state age) 16 cts. postpaid. 


Look for the Moulded Rubber Button 
and “Velvet Grip” stamped on the loop, 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 
GEORGE FROST CO., Boston, U. S. A. 


| 05 THE GOSPEL IN PRINT “We 


Sound Evange erature 
Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Scripture texts and Wall mottoes 
for all ages, classes and needs; also Bibles, Testaments, 
Gospel “‘portions’’ and Hymn books, 
tian Workers—colporters and evangelists especially. | Book 
Miss d in every itv, for entire or part 
time; fair fi ti founded by 


7 Work 
L. Meody, in Correspondence with lovers of 
Bible wrueh invited. of Good Beoks Never Die.”’ 


ie 
- ii anes 826 saesemasesey 


HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 


- The Century Co., Union Square, New York 










































HALLOWED new an oxo 


NEW and OLD 


$25 per 106, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail. 
Pileturnabte Lat sD mxsiled to ek 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, April 30, 1911. 
A Missionary Journey Around the World. 
IV. Missions in Hawaii and the 
Philippines (Isa. 60 : 1-12). 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon. —Christ's possessions (Psa. 2 : 6-12). 
‘Tues. — at mission (Isa. 41 : 14-20). 
Wed.—Spirit of service (Matt. 20 : 25-28). 
‘Thurs. —A nation's best asset (Psa. 33 : 12). 
Fri.—Before and after (‘Titus 3 : 3-7). 
Sat.— Why we evangelize (Matt. 28 ; 18-20). 














Tell of your favorite island missionary. 

How does the goopet bring liberty ? 

Tell of a mission land ‘ before and after"’ 
missions arrived. 


ENERAL 5S. C. Armstrong, who was 
born in a missionary home in Hawaii, 
divided the modern history of Hawaii 

into three periods: 

1. From 1790 to 1820, the generation pre- 
ceding ,.the coming of Christian missions, 
‘This was a time of mental activity and ma- 
terial progress, and the beginning of the 
nation’s physical decay, all due to the pres- 
ence of foreign discoverers and traders who 
brought new ideas and also new diseases and 
sins, and who fought the missionaries bitterly 
when they came. 

2. From 1820 to 1850, when the people 
embraced the Christian faith and civilized 
institutions were established through the 


efforts of American missionaries, working 


against the hindrances of weakness of charac- 
ter in the natives, and badness of character 
in foreigners. During this period more than 
three hundred whole ships rendezvoused 
annually and refitted in the islands, bringing 
wealth and demoralization with them. 

3. From 1850 to the present, the foreign 
missions in these years melted into the native 
church and society.. The Chinese pressed 
into the islands. The Governnient was ab- 
sorbed by the United States. ‘The native 

ples have steadily decayed. Christianity 
Leadaee its best to maintain purity and.to 
amie déatli, but the forces of destruction 
ave been powetful, Nevertheless, the Ha- 
walian church has lived, and no power but 
Christianity could have done so much to save 
the race and to withstand the inflowing tide 
of evil. Between the new time and the days 
before the missionaries came, the change and 
advance, in spite of all obstacles, was as from 
night -to day. As Mark ‘Twain says in 
** Roughing It,’’ after visiting the Islands: 
**The benefit conferred upon this people by 
the missionaries is so prominent, so palpable, 
and so unquestionable, that the -frankest 
compliment I can pay them, and the best, is 
simply te point to the condition of the Sand- 
wich~Isiands in Captain Cook’s time and 
their condition to-day.’’ 

And whatever happens, men have been 
made; When a company of native Hawaiian 
missionaries who for some years had been 
stationed at the Islands were sent for to 
return because salarics could no longer be 
paid, they chose to stay and support themselves 
by hard labor, out clove for those whom 
they served. One of them, Kakela, offered 
himself as a hostage to a hostile tribe for the 
life of a captured A:werican seaman. President 
Lincoln heard the story and sent him a watch 
with a word of praise. ‘The teacher’s reply 
was, ‘* White men had saved his soul and he 
could well afford to give them his body.’’ 

There are three thousand islands in the 
Philippine group. Only eleven are of pres- 
ent importance, Aitogether the islands are 
about the size of Great Britain, and have a 
population about that of the state of New 
York. One tenth of the population is made up 
of Igorrotes and Moros,—the former heathen 
savages and the latter Muhammadan savages. 
The other nine-tenths are nominal Christians. 

‘*Never,’’ says Mrs. Montgomery, ** was 
a more glorious opportunity offered to a nation 
than that now open to the people of the 
United States in the Philippines. Here are 
millions of people eager for education, thrill- 
ing with half-formed and immature, but beau- 
tiful aspirations toward nationality, dissatis- 
fied with the narrowness and torpor of their 
past, not yet ready to cope with the problems 
of their future, The present is to them like 
the period of adolescence, —ardent, inspiring, 
with the boy’s will which is the wind’s will, but 





open to influences of good as never again.’’ 








Join the big 
Santa Fe excursion 
to the 


You will be certain of every 
travel comfort—new, clean, per- 
fectly appointed cars—a well 
made, heavily ballasted roadbed 
(oil sprinkled ‘where needed), 
blocksignals safeguard the way, 
and Fred Harvey serves: the 
meals. 

You will see the strangest and 
most interesting corners of our 
country. 
Many 
Storied 
commu- 
nal vil- 
lages or 
the prim- 
itive Pu- 
eblo. In- 





International 
Sunday-School 
Convention 






San Francisco, Cal. 
june 20 to 27, IQII. 


dians. The largest and most 
beautiful Petrified Forest in 
the world, and the stupendous 
‘Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
“A mile deep, miles wide and 
painted like a sunset.” . 
Send -for the Santa. Fe travel 
books and the Sunday-school’ 
folder. If you wish I will make 
Pullman reservations for you 
now. This will ‘insure you a 
choice berth for the trip. 
Please remember the Santa 
Fe has the most comfortable 


summer route to California. ] 


Ww. j. BLACK 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
1118 Railway Exchange Building 


Chicago, Il. — a 














SHORT TIME LOANS 
a; 
WINONA 
ASSEMBLY 


6% 


The Winona Assembly at Winona 
Lake, Indiana, offers its Note with 


First Mortgage Gold Bonds as Collateral: 
Interest paid annually, October ist 
Time, Six Months to Five Years 


At a recent meeting of the Board 
Mr. E. O. Excell of Chicago was 
made Special Treasurer to receive 
all funds from concessions, said 
money to be used first to pay in- 
tereston loans. For full particulars 
address 

S. C, Dickey, Gen. Mgr., 
Winona Lake, Indiana. 














Progressive, honest, hard-working Western farmers 
wanttoexpand, Their First Farm Mo 
are secure, profitable investments, Many of the best 








Farm Mortgages] 


That pays 5 percent interest, from the 
day ybur modneyis received— 

‘That offers.abundant security in the form 
of first mortgages on improved real estate— 

That permits you to withdraw your money 
at any time without notice— 

And that is backed. by a conservatively 
managed company with ample resources 
and 16 years of successful business ex- 
perience ? . 

In the entire history of this company 
there has never been’a day's delay in the 


mailing of-interest checks, or the payment 
of principal, when asked for. ' 






Let us send you the booklet 
telling all about it. 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT Co. 
1064 Calvert Building, - Baltimore, Md. 
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Choice Farm Mortgages 


Established over thirty years. 
Never one dollar of loss of either 
principal or interest. Only gilt 
edge personally inspected securi- 
ties offered. Best of references. Descriptions and 
rates on application. Farm Loan De ‘ment. 


The Bank of Brookings 2*°s*iz¢s 


When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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CHARLES E. Dearsonn St., Cucace % Churches, Parks, ete. Write for Pattcrn Book and special offer. 
F tgage Inv THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 072. Decatur, ind 
TYPEWRITERS,?*::. 


Visible Writers or otherwise. 
L. C. Smiths, Underwoods, Olivers, etc. 
“ Y% to % MFRS. PRICES. 
Shipped anywhere for Free Trial or 
Rented, allowing rent to abhiy. Prices $15.00 Up. 
— a es ines. eu Guarantee. — chee) fi: 
ustrate ataiog 15. our o rtunity. pe- 
writer Emporiam (Hist.1892), one Lake $i. Chicago 
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Peal McSaant Gai Founsay Co., Bsitmcet, Mo., 
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